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Good BUYING “ the Boston Show 


Merchants Optimistic Following a June Which Established New Sales 
Records in Many Parts of the Country 


shoe market. It was more than a New England 

event—it was of national importance. First, it 
was a buying festival. More buyers from more parts 
of the country were present than at any show this year. 
The attendance was in excess of that at the National 
convention in Chicago. 

There was a reason for this. A new spirit of opti- 
mism entered the trade in June. Hot weather hit the 
country from coast to coast, and from gulf to the wet 
line, and a few good weeks of red-hot shoe selling gave 
a new trick to merchandising. 

The rapidity with which this new optimism spread, 
brought to Boston, not only the leaders in the trade 
who attend all such meetings, but an exceptionally large 
number of merchants whose businesses, large and small, 
make up the backbone of the 
industry. Where there are 
merchants, there you will find 
sample rooms and manufac- 
turer’s displays. Every hotel 
in Boston was crowded with 
sample spreads. Practically 
every line in America was on 
display. 

In looking for highlights, 
the most outstanding was the 
A. J. Sweet Company’s twen- 
ty-fifth anniversary birthday 
cake. A parlor on the mez- 
zanine floor contained a big 
cake, special entertainment 
features, favors, refresh- 
ments, etc. On Tuesday, 
Alfred J. Sweet cut the im- 
mense cake, which was at least 
6 feet tall, and the Pathe news 
reel will show it throughout 
the country. 


T ue was an extremely busy week in the Boston 








There were exhibits of shoes, exclusiyely New En- 
gland, throughout the Statler Hotel—the center-piece 
of the week’s activity. Prizes for the golf tournament 
were shown in cases on the second floor, guarded by 
“Bill” Larkin, of the Stetson Shoe Co., who was in 
charge of the tournament on Wednesday. 

Both the kid and the calf tanners had special recom 
displays to popularize their materials. The place of 
material in sample rooms indicated that fabrics were 
in the industry for good, and the display of fancy car- 
tons for shoe store and feminine use was most elaborate. 

Practically all the side shows had music or theatrical 
entertainers. There seemed to be quite a company of 
them in the kid exhibit room on the mezzanine floor, 
while, from the big Georgian Room on the same floor 
came band music rendered as only the Stetson Band 


can render it at its full 
strength of forty’ instru- 
ments. 


A national character was 
given to the Boston meeting 
by the meetings of directors 
of the National Boot and Shoe 
Manufacturers’ Association, 
and the National Shoe Re- 
tailers’ Association. Both 
National bodies went into 
separate session, and later 
into joint session, to discuss 
plans and policies for the next 
six months. 

The outstanding action of 
the manufacturer’s meeting 
was the selection of a Man- 
aging Director, J. Otis Ball, 
at a salary of $25,000 a year. 
That organization now is 
planning a new method of 
trade functioning. 
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The outstanding action of the National Shoe Retail- 
ers’ meeting was the acceptance of the national adver- 
tising fund collected by The Kenyon Company of Boston. 
This fund was originally set for four million dollars, 
one million dollars of which was to be spent annually. 
A minimum was set, lower than that figure. 

The committee made the decision to start the cam- 
paign with the funds now available, which are well over 
the minimuni stated. The new effort to popularize 
men’s shoes will be directed, first, through shoe stores 
so that every dollar spent there will be the equivalent 
of ten dollars spent by individual merchants in local 
advertising toward getting more men’s shoes sold right. 

Another meeting was that of the executive commit- 
tee of the National Shoe Wholesalers’ Association 
which held a dinner meeting on Wednesday and trans- 
acted routine business. 

Merchants have divided their fall business into two 
sections—early fall, including September and October 
merchandising, and late fall, covering November and 
December selling at retail. 

The. reason for the split in the season is the 
anticipated early interest in the medium colors 
of brown, blue and some blacks, to be followed 
by the second season punch in sales on the 
darker brown and wine shades in calf and kid, 
the reptile trimmed oxford types, the blue 
suedes, velvets, satins and those novelties that 
might include the introduction of green suede 
as an afternoon style. 

The newest note in style in the entire convention was 
the use of tweed cloth in walking types—oxfords, straps 
and step-ins. New England as a market place has 
achieved a new importance in the attendance of buy- 
ers who for seasons past have centered their purchases 
in New York. 

A companion influence of the Boston show is noted 
in the request for information by the Garment Retail- 
ers of America on the style trend in shoes, determined 
by actual sales in Boston. At the meeting of the Gar- 
ment Retailers at New York the report was read and 
hosiery was harmonized, with shoes in mind. 

Many factory organizations held their sales conven- 
tions during the week. A new thought is being de- 
veloped even in factory conferences, for the shoe mer- 
chants are now asked to sit in with the factory execu- 
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tives and salesmen and give the making organization 
an idea of some of the problems in the retail selling 
field. 

An outstanding example of these new conferences was 
the meeting of the Commonwealth Shoe and Leather 
Company, who had seventy-five of their customers at a 
luncheon on Tuesday. 

Of the many buyers interviewed during the show, 
the vast majority predicted that from 50 to 75 per cent 
of all early fall sales would be of black leather—kid 
and patent. It was surprising to find that this view 
also was held by Southern merchants. September and 
October in the South, with the temperature hovering 
around 90 Fahrenheit, does not sound conducive to the 
selling of black, and yet it was strongly emphasized by 
practically all of the men seen. Furthermore, they 
backed up their predictions with ready cash. Here is 
what some of them say: 


SHREVEPORT, LA. John H. Breffelh, whose retail 
prices are around $10, sees 70 per cent black, with 
patent in the lead but satin a strong runner up. He for 
one, cannot see suedes in the South. Strap patterns 
appear to be a bit stronger than the pumps, with ties a 
poor third. The big change is the height of heels 
Where it was 70 per cent high to 30 per cent box in the 
style types, it is now an even break. 


NEW ORLEANS. A. E. Allen, buyer for The Maison 
Blanche, finds the unexpected demand for welts in 
women’s shoes, together with the young modern’s de- 
mand for more color and style than heretofore, to be 
the outstanding surprise for early fall. All indications 
point to a nice long play on blue, which may soon be 
classed in with the patents and satins as a staple. 
Black, of course, will prove the basis of the sales, with 
the darker shades coming along in due season. As 
patterns become more simple, the style variations will 
be made through the use of combinations of leathers. 
The pump family will be in the lead for fall. 


MEMPHIS, TENN. Goldsmith’s basement buyer, E. 
Bluestein, anticipates black will predominate by 65 
per cent for fall as usual, with patents leading satins 
somewhat. Blues look good for a safe start at least, but 
he would not touch suedes with a ten foot pole, even 
if the upstairs department does play them lightly. 
Straps will sell 50 per cent to 25 per cent for both ties 
and pumps. The 13/8 heels, will show the most action. 
with 10/8 best in the growing girls’ styles. 


HOLDREGE, NEB. Geo. Hufford, buyer for The John- 
son Co., selling grade shoes to the younger trade. He 
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is buying 75 per cent of his total shoes on black patent 
leather, 20 per cent on black kid and the remaining 5 
per cent on colors. Satins are absolutely dead in the 
Johnson store, with reptile and reptile trims in the same 
class. While Mr. Hufford has been looking for a let-up 
in the patent demand each season, he sees no present 
indication of it for the early fall. A good 60 per cent 
of his volume, up to the present buying, has been on 
heels from 18/8 to 21/8. Now, with the tendency run- 
ning to the lower heels, the 11/8 and 13/8 heights will 
have more consideration. 


Boston, Mass. R. L. Upton, of Gillett-Upton, a 
women’s shoe store where the prices are around $10 
and $11. Even in this style store, the fall buying is 
65 per cent black against the field. Trimmed shoes are 
considered better than those of the same material all 
over. Straps with side buckle will probably be very 
much in the go, with pumps and ties next in order. It 
seems that the 10/8 and 12/8 heels will score strong. 
All-over alligator is too common but the alligator and 
the reptile trims will undoubtedly appeal to many 
women. 


WASHINGTON, D. C.. Jos. DeYoung who sells 80 per 
cent of his sales in the fast style $6 class, anticipates 
patent leather will fall off somewhat this fall. In 
spite of this, he figures his stores will sell a good 65 
per cent black. This includes the black patents, satins, 
kids and suedes. On patterns, he is buying 50 per 
cent pumps, 25 per cent ties and 25 per cent straps, 
while, on heels, it is an even break between the box 
and Spanish spike. 

From the same town, O. L. Davidson, buyer for 
Jelleff’s, a women’s high grade store, is also basing his 
buying budget on a 65 per cent black basis. He, how- 
ever, makes this addition: “Blue will, in my opinion, 
be good for 15 per cent of the fall business, with shades 
of the brown family accounting for the remaining 25 
per cent.” 

Reptiles are on the way out except for the lizard. 
Black python is fair. Mr. Davidson anticipates the heel 
question will be about the same as last year with 16/8 
and 18/8 Spanish heels selling best. He feels straps 
will lead in a ratio 50 per cent to 10 per cent of ties 
and 35 per cent of the pump family. 


DAYTON, OHIO. The conservative good family shoe 
store of Hagerman’s. Fred Hagerman finds blacks will 
still form about 60 per cent of his sales, 20 per cent 
will be of the brown kids and the remaining 20 per cent 
of the various materials. Only 10 per cent of his sales 
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will be on the high heels, consequently half patterns will 
be straps, with ties and pumps evenly divided. 

D. S. Broughton who buys for Elder & Johnson’s $6 
women’s high style shoe department in the same city, is 
planning on a 50 per cent black trade for fall, with 
blue coming in for another 15 per cent, leaving the 
brown family the remaining 35 per cent. A good 40 
per cent of the heels will be 14/8 with 50 per cent of 
the balance running from 18/8 to 20/8. This is a 
slight tribute to the lowering tendency of heels. Con- 
siderable credence is being placed on the touted fabrics 
such as browns and blue prints, especially those of 
crepe. 


MILWAUKEE. H. C. Kremer, buyer of women’s shoes 
in the Brouwer store, an establishment playing the 
better grades of conservative shoes, is naturally buying 
heavily on the black leathers, a good 80 per cent form- 
ing his purchases. It also follows that ties predomin- 
ate, as most of the shoes have a built-in feature. Heels 
are of the Cuban type. 


LINCOLN, NEB. Dan M. Haney of Mayer Bros., is 
playing the black family for the big break viz: 60 per 
cent black to 40 per cent other materials. (Conditions 
look so good for fall that the budget has been con- 
siderably increased.) Suedes are not a very big factor 
in this section, so they will be touched very lightly. 
The foregoing also applies to snakes, so most of the 
trimmings will be of colored kids. Box heels will run 
at least 80 per cent of the total, yet the average retail 
price in this store is above the ten dollar mark. 
really big demand for 11/8 heels is felt. As yet, this 
demand is not fully satisfied by the manufacturers. 
Ties lead by a wide margin, with straps and pumps 
following. The center buckle seems to be the outstand- 
ing early fall feature. 
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many [VEW GOLORS for 
“Fall Selling 


T ws Vamp Buildin - 
was an ola Lynn ra Soft Green and Wine Tones, Putty one shoe on the left foot 
made by one manufacturer 


stitution. The Bos- ° 
ton Hotel Statler was Gr. ay and Novel Reddish Brown and another shoe on the 
right by another, to give 


transformed into the new ¢ . 

Vamp Building this week Shown by Trained Models at the idea that with that 
for ne she ane eaineticn, Runway Show in Boston During — Sh ootional. place in th 
stand in the center of the Shoe and Leather Jair scheme of dress for Fall. 
large ballrooms in green For three days, in six 


and gold and watch for a performances, there were 
moment as the curtain goes up on a new and very un-_ revealed at least 250 shoes in family groups, having 


usual modernistic stage setting. real merchandising value nationally next Fall. 

To interpret the style situation this stage was de- There wasn’t a freak shoe on the runway at any time, 
signed with a 50 per cent black background. The fea- To give variety to the 3000 people jammed in the 
ture was a curtain cut in long stepped panels, eight in hall on the hottest days of July, the entertainers were 
number, each representing a color from the style plat- dressed in what might be called “reverse English.” 
form selected by the color committees of the industry One minute the eye is looking at a model dressed in a 
three months ago. The bottom of each of these curtain fur wrap and the next at “what could be cooler?” 
steps was banded in silver to indicate the use of The ballroom was a little too crowded with booths, 
pipings and accents in silver to give definition but nevertheless there was a keen interest in every 
to shoe patterns. shoe shown, because it was understood that the 

On one side was a strip of claret and red shoes would be the smartest styles which New 
velvet to indicate the influence of velvet England could produce, shown on the run- 
in evening dress, and on the other side ‘ way once, and not to be seen again, but 
was” an arch of leaves to indicate a returned immediately to the creator for 
20 per cent green interest in eve- 
ning dress. Now, isn’t that an 
unusual setting for a stage? 
And from it extended a long 
silver platform. 

Now to be still more : 
modernistic, picture d 
the model wearing ba 
a Fall wrap and A 
stepping 














XX the floors above. 
Shoes shown conformed to the 
pump, strap and oxford types, 
the two latter classifica- 
XS tions with fewer cut- 
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seen in the past and 
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placed with a view to making the shoe better looking 
rather than to exploit the skill of the pattern man. 

New shades of green, a new wine tone, putty gray and 
a distinctly new reddish brown were the new color notes 
of the shoe. There was, also, a liberal showing of fab- 
ric footwear—tweed, crépes, velvets, and heavily tin- 
selled brocades, playing a sizable réle in the style 
drama. 

Black, of course, led in point of number of times on 
the runway—some of it all black, but much of it con- 
trasted with lighter shades and reptilian effects. 

The show itself was run off on schedule time 
> each afternoon at four and each evening at 
y nine. It opened with a ballet of ten girls, 

then four models. Following the first 
model group came a solo number, either 


~ a girl clog dancer or a singer or an 
sy eccentric dancer. These numbers 
N. were repeated, one to each in- 
“A, terlude in the showing of 

\ shoes.. 
N This broke up the 


continuous showing 
of footwear 
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Emphasis was laid 
on color contrasting. 
Fewer cut-outs were 
shown on the new 
patterns 
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which has featured other style shows, giving the buyers 
something else to look at. As a matter of fact, however, 
it was employed by many in perfecting quick sketches 
of the shoes which had been started while the models 
were on the runway. 

The models had been selected by Madame Hamilton 
Jeffries, technical director of the show, primarily for 
their modeling ability, which included not only the 
ability to walk and turn gracefully but the added and 
rarer ability to wear clothes well and to look 
their best in the costumes selected. 

Furthermore, they had not been over- (c, 
coached. Consequently, there was a 
spontaneity to their part of the per- 
formance which is seldom seen. In 
addition to this lack of coaching, 
also, was the help given by 
the Morey Pearl orchestra 
which fairly led them 
from one part of the 
runway to the 
other with its 
accented 
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OLE Doings at the 


Boston Fair 


Prizes Worth $1500 Distributed to Winners in Contest Which 
Featured Last Day of New England Show 


2PROXIMATELY 150 retail 
wk shoe merchants, shoe and 

leather manufacturers and 
members of the allied trades spent at 
least a portion of the last day of the 
Boston Shoe and Leather Fair on the 
well kept course of the Woodland Golf 
Club at Auburndale, Mass. This was 
on Wednesday, July 11, officially 
known as “Country Club Day.” 

At least twice that number of men, 
without even a speaking acquaintance 
with a niblick reported at the club- 
house during the afternoon or evening 
to have a quiet smoke and listen to 
the Stetson Band or the trio of enter- 
tainers provided by the A. J. Sweet 
Co. The first foursome teed off about 
9:30 in the morning. The last three- 
some staggered from the eighteenth 
green at something like 7:30 in the 
evening. 

The day wound up with a big dinner 
at the club presided over by Everit B. 
Terhune, president of the New En- 
gland Shoe and Leather Golf Associa- 
tion. Seventy-five handsome prizes, 
ranging all the way from a bag filled 
with matched irons and woods, to individual clubs, balls, 
hose and sweater sets were distributed by George 
Aulbach, open champion of New England. And, in cast- 
ing up the prizes don’t forget a large number of silver 
cigaret cases, flasks, sandwich plates, clocks and New 
England-made footwear. 


HE players were divided into three groups—retail 

merchants, shoe and leather manufacturers and 
members of the allied industries. Prizes were awarded 
for both gross and net scores. 

In the retail merchants’ division, gross prizes went 
to the following: 

A. B. Wilson, Chicago, 78; D. Goodwin, Fitchburg, 
Mass., 80; George Hufford, Holdridge, Neb., 82; Otto 
Vaught, Salt Lake City, 84; T. Graham, Parkersburgh, 
Pa., 86; J. J. Daly, Derry, N. H., 87; D. Kohn, Albany, 
N. Y., 88; H. C. Hassell, Chicago, 89; A. H. Geuting, 
Philadelphia, 90; W. Ickler, Philadelphia, 90; Charles 
Petot, Cleveland, 93; M. D. Emerson, Meriden, Conn., 
92; Thomas Oliver, Lowell, Mass., 92; William Kennedy, 
Boston, 94; Frank Guinivan, Chicago, 95; E. R. Meyers, 
Baltimore, Md., 69; H. E. Nay, Wheeling, W. Va., 97. 

Net prizes were won by the following retail shoe 
merchants: 

D. F. Sullivan, Fall River, Mass., 71; Leonard C. 





W. H. (BILL) LARKIN 


Hard-working chairman of the 
committee which arranged for 
and handled the golf tournament 


Gordon, South Norwalk, Conn., 72; 
“Bill” Morse, 73; W. E. Wood, Lowell, 
Mass., 73; F. P. Smith, Washington, 
D. C., 73; H. M. Kendall, Cincinnati, 
77; H. P. Rolfe, Boston, 76; D. M. 
Haney, Lincoln, Nebraska, 78; L. H. 
Nearing, New York City, 79; S. 
Kohn, Albany, N. Y., 80; Arthur 
Adler, New York City, 81; M. Silvers, 
Savannah, Ga., 81; H. Leopold, Youngs- 
town, Ohio, 82; Dick Runyon, Denver, 
Colo., 83; H. Silver, Chicago, 84; H. B. 
Isaacs, New Haven, Conn., 84; Mr. 
Ostrove, Akron, Ohio, 84; Roy Moor- 
man, Chicago, 84; John McCormick, 
Chicago, 84; W. H. Toller, Kansas 
City, 85; Alfred Morse, Providence, 
R. I., 85; W. C. Goodwin, Fitchburg, 
Mass., 86. 

In the Shoe and Leather Manufac- 
turers’ Division, gross prizes went to: 

S. M. Patterson, Boston, 77; T. J. 
Spargo, Haverhill, 78; L. K. Emerson, 
80; W. C. Connolly, Boston, 81; L. P. 
Gutterson, Boston, 81; H. W. Mansur, 
Boston, 81; George Farber, 81; 
Matry Tevlin, Boston, 82; C. L. 
Wilcox, Brockton, 82; Frank Donovan, 
Boston, 82; E. R. Vickery, Worcester, Mass., 82; F. M. 
Bohr, Boston, 83; Bert Fraser, 85. 

Net prize winners in the same division were: 

J. H. Small, Worcester, 65; A. J. Sweet, Boston, 68; 
N. P. Liberty, Farmington, N. H., 68; C. G. Pratt, 
Dover, N. H., 69; J. T. Gormley, Boston, 69; Frank 
Hecht, New York City, 69; A. I. Peterson, Waban, 
Mass., 69; A. D. Bourneuf, Haverhill, 69; E. T. Peter- 
son, Boston, 70; C. Wilson McNeely, Philadelphia, 71; 
L. J. Robertson, New York City, 71; C. L. Ward, Brock- 
ton, 71; Shanley Corcoran, Brockton, 72; E. J. Monigle, 
Worcester, Mass., 72; D. A. Munsey, 72; C. S. Murray, 
73. 

Gross winners in the Allied Division were: 

Charles H. Furber, Boston, 79; W. H. Carey, Brock- 
ton, 83; L. S. Newell, Philadelphia, 85; A. D. Knight, 
Boston, 85; G. W. Wheeler, New York City, 86; E. A. 
Burrill, Brockton, 89. 

Winners of net prizes in this division were: 

R. C. Rhoades, Brockton, 68; A. Bourque, Nashua, 
N. H., 70; J. Beckwith, Lynn, 71; J. L. Crowley, Boston, 
72; C. A. Emerson, South Braintree, Mass., 73; W. M. 
LeBrecht, Boston, 73; A C. Davenport, Boston, 74. 

The estimated retail value of the prizes given out is 
conservatively estimated at $1.500. 
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Outings for the Women Guests 


Big Party Has Enjoyable Time in Boston 


HUNDERD ladies from the 
West, Northwest, South, and 
East, came to The Boston Shoe 
and Leather Fair, by train, by boat, 
and by automobiles, to participate in 
the events of the Women’s Hospitality 
feature of the Show. They had read 
in the trade papers about the de luxe 
entertainment, given gratis to the 
ladies accompanying the visiting buy- 
ers to the big New England tamily 
trade party—and besides—many ot 
them had attended the fair with their 
husbands and sons for several years 
back and had decided to come again. 
One lady from the Middle West told 
the story of the whys and the where- 
fors of her trip to “The Hub” in this 
fashion: “I read in the BooT AND 
SHOE RECORDER of June 30 about the 
hospitality features for the visiting 
ladies at the Boston Show—and so I 
said to my husband—‘Albert, don’t 
you think that we need to stock up a 
bit for fall for our three stores at the 
Boston Fair? You made some pretty good buys there 
last year, you know.’ And Albert, who had been ‘on the 
fence’ as it were, about going to Boston this time, 
replied—‘Well, if you want to go, perhaps it would 
make a nice auto trip.’ Therefore, Albert, Son, and I 
jumped into the old Packard and flew Eastward. We 
have traveled five days to take in a three-days’ show— 
and all because of the attractive program of the Ladies’ 
Hospitality Committee feature of the fair.” Many 
other expressions of genuine appreciation were tendered 
to the hard-working women’s committee, who saw to 
it that their guests were entertained in royal style. 
Mrs. William H. Bresnahan, Honorary Chairman 
of the Show; Miss Helen M. Haney, Executive Chair- 
man; Mrs. Buford H. Jones, Miss Margaret J. Mona- 
han, and Mrs. 
Thomas F. Ander- 
son, were “on the 
job” every moment, 
and accompanied the 
ladies on the various 
sight-seeing trips 
scheduled for July 
10 and 11. Every 
lady wore the old 
Colonial Colors of 
blue and buff, artis- 
tically made by Mrs. 
Thomas F. Ander- 
son into badges 
which identified the 
visiting ladies as 
participators in the 
Many social events 
of the two days’ en- 
tertainment. 
Just before board- 





MRS. W. H. BRESNAHAN 


Honorary Chairman of the 
Women’s Hospitality Committee 





Just before leaving for Gloucester 


ing the busses for Gloucester, on the 
morning of July 10, a camera man 
took a group picture of the happy 
throng. A surprise and “sweet” trip 
was sprung for Wednesday morning, 
July 11, to Page & Shaw’s Candy 
Factory, Cambridge. At 11 A. M., a 
trip to the Wayside Inn, with dinner 
at the Inn, was made. Some of the 
party then proceeded by bus, over the 
old Paul Revere route to Lexington, 
Concord and Cambridge. The 100- 
mile trip to Gloucester included stops 
at Marblehead, Salem, Magnolia, Man- 
chester-by-the-Sea—the famous Bass 
Rocks at Gloucester, and at the 
Tavern, Gloucester Center, for a 
lobster and chicken dinner. 

The style revue was witnessed by 
the ladies, who occupied reserved 
seats, on both the evenings of July 
10 and 11. The wives and daughters 
of the visiting buyers were most en- 
thusiastic over the new footwear num- 
bers shown. The Boston Transcript 
and the Boston Chamber of Commerce contributed to 
the greater interest in the historical and literary shrines 
of Boston and its environs, by the distribution of 
attractively prepared literature. 

The entertainment program played no small part 
in making the Boston Shoe and Leather Fair this year 
highly successful. It not only solved the problem for 
the visiting buyers of “what to do with the women” 
while the men were engaged in the more serious busi- 
ness of inspecting and buying shoes, but it served as a 
shining example of real New England hospitality. 

The women of the party were profuse in their thanks 
to the Fair management and the women responsible 
for the entertainment program, which was carried off 
without a single hitch. 

The social end of 
the Fair this year 
was of an extremely 
high character and 
in keeping with the 
best traditions of 
Boston and New En- 
gland in general. 


Boston, more than 
most cities, is the 
center of historial 
interest and thus 
lends itself well to 
sight seeing tours. 
The nearness of the 
fishing and other sea 
coast _ enterprises 
also lends interest to 
the city and en- 
virons. 
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Getting More Shoes Sold Right 


*€ Double-barrel”’ Fall Effort 


preg sentiment is a powerful factor in 
shaping economic development. The month 
of June helped to clarify the general picture of 
business and the present streak of optimism re- 
vealed in the shoe industry is but a reflection of a 
general feeling that the business world will be 
better for the second half of 1928. 

Retailing has slackened speed for want of new 
things to interest the public dollar. Those stores 
which held off clearances on summerish shoes are 
now finding a real profit in the novelties interest- 
ing to the public in hot weather. The store with- 
out new shoes loses both customer and clerk inter- 
est in midsummer. One prominent Shoe merchant 
is trying an unusual stroke of business strategy 
for Aug. 1. He is to put on what he hopes will 
be the biggest selling event in the history of his 
business. He has bought new and fascinating shoes 
which he hopes will be salable at regular prices 
and profits in midsummer. This special event will 
be broadcast and the price wil! look attractive to 
the public, for the shoes are all new and up to the 
minute for midsummer wear. 

This merchant reasons out that if every other 
store in town has gone clearance crazy by Aug. 1, 
perhaps the public will enjoy the experience of 
buying beautiful shoes in plenty of sizes, patterns 
and colors. He also believes that the American 
woman has not bought all the shoes that she should 
have bought in the first seven months of 1928, and 
that if he can please her eye he can get the dollars. 


July 14, 1928 


A thorough study of buying and selling in the 
big Boston July market place indicates a double 
season ahead—early fall, September and October, 
followed by late fall, November and December. 
Splitting the season into two parts has the effect 
of giving to the store new merchandise with double 
the attention value. 

A well-planned business can reason from the 
foregoing that it is well to put a sparkle into the 
shoe business in August through some new shoes, 
judiciously bought, and very emphatically pushed. 

Meanwhile, if clearance of odds and ends is nec- 
essary, the time is approaching for the removal of 
those evident styles that won’t be salable Septem- 
ber first. 

As most shoe men’s minds are forced by necessity 
to travel down several] tracks of merchandising in- 
terest, every store must plan its opening fall busi- 
ness and order such shoes as are needed for what 
promises to be an early and energetic fall. 

Testing out the salability of the first fall num- 
bers in a Sept. 1 showing helps to assure the buy- 
ing qualities of the bigger stocks needed for late 
October, November and December selling. 

A well-planned business usually finds a real 
sports shoe interest in August if effort is placed 
behind the advertising and merchandising of sea- 
sonable shoes. With the opening of fall styles be- 
come more clearly defined, simpler in pattern and 
more dependent upon beauty of material itself. 

Therefore, we see at the July market place the 
unfolding picture of a busier and better fall. The 
political] situation, the stock market as a business 
barometer and al! the other sentiments that seem to 
worry and retard business, are being dispelled. 
Pessimism and vagueness are also disappearing. 
A clear picture lies ahead, with a better fall busi- 
ness, providing it is well planned. Less shoes 
bought by hunch and more by fashion reason will 
make a bulge in business this fall to compensate for 
the lean spring months. 


An Index of Progress 


HE total production in the first five months of 

1928 was greater than in any other year, ex- 
cept 1923, but such production needs to balance 
it a corresponding high rate of distribution. There- 
fore, every eye is turned on getting more shoes 
sold at retail in the next four months. 

One of the real barometers of business is the 
rate of shoe store openings. 

All over the country there are indications of more 
stores being planned with fall openings in mind. 
Men do not embark in retail businesses unless they 
are optimistic of the coming season. Shoe men 
usually plan to start new business when they can 
anticipate a bulge in general business. All of the 
indexes of businesses at retail indicate a greater 
interest in prospects for a profitable fall. 
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The majority of the new shoe stores planned will 
sell better grade shoes. To start fresh gives a new 
store the advantage of having no price precedences 
to overcome. The customer who has been accus- 
' tomed to buying a low priced shoe in a certain 
' store comes back and asks for the same shoe, or 
> cheaper, where in a new store, with a courageous 
| merchant back of it the chances are all in favor of 
a better price and a better profit. Any merchant 
| who made a market trip this season and a swing 
' around to the shoe centers of this country, tackles 
| his fall problems at retailing with greater energy, 
hopes and assurances, for the tide has turned. The 
swing is now toward better business with quality 
winning new victories. 


“Over the Top” 


FFICIAL announcement is made that the 

Men’s Shoe Campaign has gone over the top. 
The directors of the National Shoe Retailers’ As- 
sociation this week in Boston decided that the 
national advertising 
fund had reached that . 
point where it was safe 
to go ahead in a big 
national way to interest 
Mr. America and son in 
getting more men’s 
shoes bought right. 

For three years there 
has been agitation for 
a men’s advertising 
campaign to help push 
sales at retail. The 
campaign starts im- | 








mediately, and we have 
one preliminary sug- 
gestion to make — that 
men’s shoes be first im- 
proved within the in- 
dustry itself. For an 
industry to put its best 
foot foremost it must 
practice what it * 
preaches. 

Consistency where is 
your jewelry? Ata re- 
cent convention of shoe 
men one of the leading 
lights wore black shoes 
consistently day and 
night. While urging 
other men to wear 
more pairs of shoes, 
advocating tan for day- 
time and blacks for 
evening wear, this man 
set a poor example. 


from your publication. 


July, 1828. 
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The Reason Why 


SMASHEY’S SHOE STORES 
Salem, N. J.; Bridgeton, N. J. 


I don’t know how many years we have been sub- 
scribing to the Boot aNp SHOE REcorpeER, but I do 
recall reading your publication as a kid in my father’s 
store in Salem, New Jersey. 

I still read it every week and consider it as much 
of an asset as I do my size sticks. 

I insist that the clerks in my stores take the Re- 
CORDER home and read it thoroughly so that they 
will be better equipped to intelligently sell shoes. 

I cannot begin to tell the benefits I have received 


Yours very truly, 
(Signed) J. M. SMASHEY. 


This concern has been in the shoe business since 


One hundred years! That is certainly a record 
to be proud of, and the RecorpEr extends its hearti- 
est congratulations at this time. 

We are proud to know that the Recorper has 
been a factor in the Smashey stores for a part of 
this century of useful service. 


» Oe Se 
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tion an investment banker was one of the speakers. 
He prefaced his remarks by saying that he was 
somewhat reluctant to appear before an assem- 
blage of shoe men wearing a rather dilapidated 
pair of old brogues. “But,” he said, with a chuckle, 
“after seeing what you men are wearing I do not 
feel so badly after all.” 

Almost every other man in the room might have 
looked at his own shoes with some degree of 
abashment. Good looking shoes and clothes were 
not outstanding. The tendency toward sloppy 
dress and shabby shoes was marked. 

That same condition prevails in shoe stores. 
Merchants and salespeople arbiters elegantorum 
of footwear, are apt to wear shoes that would 
disgrace a scarecrow. Lack of polish or dressing 
seems to be the rule in many good stores. Old 
shoes, worm for comfort, probably, on feet that 
are the center of the picture. Patrons of the 
store are inclined to ask, mentally: “If dressy shoes 
are so important in my life, why does this shoe 
man set me so poor an example?” 

If we are to make 
~~ men shoe conscious we 
should begin with our 
own feet and dress. 
There is really no ex- 
cuse for untidy habits 
of dress in any store. 
Even the messenger 
boy wears better look- 
ing shoes than many 
shoe men. If charity 
should begin at home, 
where should good- 
looking shoes begin? 

The launching of the 
Men’s Shoe Campaign 
is just the beginning of 
a great undertaking in 
men’s shoe betterment. 
It would be folly to ex- 
pect the first year any 
statistical increase in 
* pairage. One thing that 
can be accomplished, 
however, the first year, 
is a greater apprecia- 
tion of quality in men’s 
shoes. 

It may be possible, 
also, by merchant ef- 
fort, to sell an extra 
pair of sport shoes, 
where no such type of 
shoe was sold before. 
As men become sport 
minded they dress ac- 
cordingly and appro- 
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Open Display An Aid 
To Sales 


INSTON-SALEM, N. C.— 
When the Jones & Gentry Co. 
was in the throes of having new 
windows installed, an old customer 
dropped in and inquired if the store 
carried plow points. 
“No, sir, only shoes,” was the sur- 
prised answer. 


“Well, I couldn’t tell, for I 
couldn’t see inside all those boxes 
you have.” 


W. H. Marsh got the point imme- 
diately. While the carpenters were 
still in the store, he had four wall 
cases fitted right in the shelving. 
Each case is four feet wide and five 
feet high, and has five sets of 
wooden bars on which the shoes 
rest. The cases will display about 
35 pairs of women’s shoes. As they 
are right out in the open (no glass 
fronts at all), customers can handle 
the shoes at will. A judicious 
sprinkling of some of the older num- 
bers with the newer ones works out 
well, for many times the older shoes 
will be picked first. 

This is not a self-service idea in 
any sense, but just an excellent 
showing of various shoes. It has 
been found that sales during the 
busy times are sped up considerably. 
Oftentimes the customer has found 
the exact shoe she wanted, when the 
store was full, so it was only a case 
of finding the right size to make the 
sale. As this is a good grade family 
shoe store in a city having a good 
country trade as well as a good fac- 
tory trade, Saturday is the one big 
buying day. Having these shoes on 











by HARRY R. TERHU 


display has eased the load during 


the peak rush times very much. 


* x * 


Using Hammer to Get 


The Money 


PRINGFIELD, ILL.—To a store 
having a collection problem, the 
method used by Frank Siebert may 
do for them what it does for him, 
namely, “Bring ’em in.” And that’s 








“So You Wowr forcer” 


what counts, when all is said and 
done. Exhibit A is a pale green 
sticker 142 by 3% in. On it appear 
these words in dark green ink: 

“Your request for credit was 
granted. Our request for payment 
neglected. Why?” 

Exhibit B is just a funny cartoon 
on a rubber stamp. “A” is used one 
month and “B” the next. Perhaps 
it is the wide variance in the two 
requests for payment that makes 
the needed impression, but the big 
thing is that it works. 


N E, Fietp EpiTor, 





If Your Name Is Jones— 


Try This 
ASHINGTON, D. C. (also 
Hamilton, Ont.)—To _— show 


how active minds work in the same 
channels, both A. L. Wilson of Han- 
ilton and Frank P. Smith of Wash- 
ington thought out and put in prac- 
tice the same identical idea. Neither 
shoe man knows the other. 

For a letter just full of human 
interest stuff, the one sent out by 
Mr. Smith is a corker. There are 
3000 men who answer to the name of 
“Smith” in the Washington direc- 
tory. Each one of these received 
this letter, and to each one of them 
it was a personal appeal. The first 
man who responded was a bDlack- 
smith; he, like all the large number 
who mentioned the letter as being 
the means of their first visit to the 
store, fully appreciated the clever 
way in which it was worded. 


Here’s the Smith letter: 
“Dear Mr. Smith: 

“Good morning sir—Smith is my 
name, too! 

“The moving-picture-star _ like- 
ness above isn’t exactly to show off 
my manly beauty—it is there sim- 
ply so that you will know me when 
you find an opportunity to come to 
see me. 

“You will find me in charge of the 
shoe department at Saks—where 
the name Smith is a password to 
the best we have in the house. 

“I am anxious to have all the 
Smiths of Washington turn their 
steps to Smith at Saks when the 
question of shoes comes up. 

“I am anxious to show you what 
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satisfaction can result when Smith 
meets Smith in a little discussion of 
shoes. 

“Ag goon as you are interested in 
putting over a real shoe deal—put 
it up to 

“Truly yours, 
“FRANK P. SMITH, 
“Manager, Shoe Department, 
“Saks & Co.” 


Our friend Wilson was sitting in 
a restaurant a short while ago, fin- 
gering the city directory. On turn- 
ing to the Wilsons, he counted over 
400 who spelled their names with 
one or two “l’s” but pronounced it 
the same as his. The idea struck 
him to write to each one. A letter 
was drafted which was headed, “Are 
You a Relative of Mine?” As these 
ideas are not patentable and both 
the originators are good scouts, 
those of you bearing the popular 
names of Smith, Jones, and the like 
have full permission to try this out 
in your own town. 

* * * 


Daily Sales Keep the 
Stock Clean 


REENSBORO, N. C.—‘“This 

store never had a sale,” boasted 
J. C. Powell of the Walk-Over Shop. 
In answer to the query of “How do 
you keep them that way?” (referring 
to the clean condition of the shelves) 
the comeback was: 

“We don’t let them accumulate. In- 
stead of trying to clean up a number 
of lines at once, I have found it to be 
more successful to concentrate on one 
line at a time. If the boys are given 
a big bunch of a couple of hundred 
pairs of odds to work on, it seems 
like a big order to sell them out 
clean. Selecting a certain few each 
day as the logical ones to be sold, 
seems to me to be much the better 
way. A few Saturdays ago, it was 
the last eight pairs of a lot which 
had given us considerable trouble, 
that caused me to say: “One buck 
on every pair of those babies, if you 
clean them out today.” It sure was 
worth $8 to sell them out at full 
price, too.” 

* * * 


Missing Word Puzzle 
Good Advertising 


a. ae on PA.—A piece of 
out of the ordinary advertising 
devised by D. S. Pollock not only 
resulted in considerable good pub- 
licity to the store but in a lot of fun 
in doping out the copy, linking up 
the window trims and answering 
the many questions of the large 


port.’ 








number of interested people. It was 
of the missing word variety. Re- 
productions of the advertising tell 
their own story as to how the idea 
was arranged and put over. As Mr. 
Pollock puts it: 

“Replies were received not only 
from Canonsburg and outlying dis- 
tricts of Washington county but 
also from as far distant points as 
Orlando, Fla. Florida’s contestant 
submitted her solution by air mail.” 

This form of advertising is best 
adapted to use in the smaller cities. 
It is possible also, when using this 
kind of a stunt, to secure many news 
items in connection with it, just as 
Mr. Pollock did on numerous occa- 
sions. 





POLLOCK’S 
Foot Friend Puzzle 
Win the POOCriend Shoes? 


Sry 
or Bridge. If you get stuck—take a pee) 


Our Winddw For Clues 
“Did She Get Her =? 
ee oe most-nearty CORRECT solution to the 
FOOT-FRIEND SHOES FREE 
“Did She Get Her 

The beastiful (A) kicked off her mms 

and called her maid, who laid out her 

—s, selected her newly 5x Foot - 

Friend @M with the allractive Ms and 

Shipping into her gown was ready for her + 

Theydanced ~they strolled homeward. She canght 

her Wf end stunbled against him ~ it was on the 

a of his Q to propose when he remembered 

that he washis mather’s > [[. Themonent 

was lost. She recovered her balance easily as her 

Foot-Frrend shges were bud with an improved 

He was however, head over V Tinlove. The toning 

week he was advanced from’behindthe <2) to 

floot-walker. The nest Lime she stumbled -she 

did ~on purpose ~he proposed, She got her man 
OE hen Friend Shoes—Free.. Take your pick of any pair of shoes 
Pustie. Credit wap epi aam of wry fst ooren 


or more 
At Stere By SATURDAY, MARCH Sist 

First Prise and $1.00 Credit Slips Awarded TUESDAY, APRIL trd 
APRIL 14th 











The correct solution of the puzzle 
reads as follows: 

“The beautiful ‘Vamp’ kicked off 
her ‘Mules’ and called her maid, who 
laid out her ‘Stockings,’ selected her 
newly ‘Polished’ Foot-Friend ‘Pumps’ 
with the attractive ‘Buckles’ and, 
slipping into her gown, was ready 
for her ‘Gentleman Friend.’ They 
danced—they strolled homeward. 
She caught her ‘Heel’ and stumbled 
against him—it was on the ‘Tip’ of 
his ‘Tongue’ to propose when he re- 
membered that he was his mother’s 
‘Sole Support. The moment was 
lost. She recovered her balance 
easily, as her Foot-Friend shoes 
were built with an improved ‘Sup- 
He was, however, head over 
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‘Heels’ in love. The following week 
he was advanced from behind the 
‘Counter’ to floor-walker. The next 
time she stumbled—she did, on pur- 
pose—he proposed. She got her 
man.” 

* * * 


Bonus Sells Tan Shoes 


AMILTON, ONT.—Each Sum- 

mer, the Robert Wilson Shoe 
Store puts a bonus system in effect 
for the purpose of increasing the 
sales of men’s tan shoes. In com- 
menting on the good results of this 
plan, A. L. Wilson said: 

“By giving every clerk a chance, 
the interest is kept up until the last. 
We have found that the best way is 
to grade the bonus—that is, the 
prizes are figured on a percentage 
of sales basis rather than on a total 
amount. If a man sells 100 pairs of 
shoes and has but 30 pairs of tans 
on his book, his percentage is not 
as good as the man who sells 50 
pairs of which 20 are tans.” 

Another feature Mr. Wilson told 
me about: 

“Hanging on the wall beside my 
desk is a large sized calendar. I 
not only use it to tell the dates but 
to keep a record of the daily sales 
of our two leading lines. As these 
lines are carried in high and low 
shoes, it means that four distinct 
sets of figures are needed to com- 
plete the information, so the north- 
east, northwest, southeast and south- 
west white spaces of the calendar 
immediately adjoining the date are 
used for tabulation purposes. At 
the end of the month I total these 
four sums and mark the totals on 
the back of the sheet. These are 
filed away, month by month. It only 
requires a glance to tell me just how 
the sales of these lines are progres- 
sing; how each month compares 
with the previous month and with 
the corresponding month of a year 
ago.” 


* x * 


Picturing Your Name 


YNN, MASS.—This is for you 
men who have descriptive 
names. On the leather heel seats of 
all shoes sold in the Fox shoe stores 
is a printed figure of a fox bearing 
the store’s trademark, “Fox Shoes.” 
This same trademark and design is 
used to good advantage in other 
store advertising. Up in Burling- 
ton, Vt., is a chap named R. V. Par- 
rott, owner: of the Parrott Shoe 
Store, who is also using his name 
to identify his store in various in- 
teresting ways. 
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Where P-ofits Vanish 


im Accounts Recetvable 


A Sound Method of Detecting Preventable Leaks 
in Your Charge Account Business 


T would be a somewhat diffi- 
cult matter to explain the 

procedure of determining the 
profit vanishing point in Accounts 
Receivable so that every one 
could understand without giving examples or illustra- 
tions of the process; it has been deemed advisable 
therefore to have a number of charts made to serve as 
illustrations and examples. In this manner the in- 
formation will be conveyed to the brain much more 
quickly and accurately than it would without giving 
illustrations. 


GRAPHIC CHART No.1 


34% NET PROFIT CHART SHOWING PROFIT VANISHING POINT IN DAYS 
_FACH DIAGONAL LINE HAVING A DIFFERENT COST PERCENTAGE 
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We will start with Chart “A,” which is a simple form 
of Balance Sheet. 


CHART A—SIMPLE FORM OF BALANCE SHEET 


ASSETS: 
ire hat 6i0 tue CAO ee clde ee meee $10,000.00 
SE POROUEED 0 's.0:0.cc0v everson ssenceee 100,000.00 
Ly iors iaid suslenicincinsiww+ slew omaiad 300,000.00 
ET oe cic ead aeeR eee aes CRN 50,000.00 

$460,000.00 

LIABILITIES: 

I I so onde-do 6iteo bw dawe~w ose oeewl $100,000.00 

Sr ee rere 260,000.00 

ee Perera eee ae $70,000.00 

Profit and loss account .......... 30,000.00 100,000.00 
$460,000.00 


This chart is a simple form of balance sheet showing 
the condition of an imaginary business at the end of 
any particular period. Listed on the second line in the 
assets you will observe the Accounts Receivable are 
$100,000, and on the last line under the head of Lia- 
bilities it will be noticed that the business during the 
period just ended has made a profit of $30,000. 

We must now determine what relationship this net 


By E. GAMLEN 


Secretary and Treasurer of the Frank 
Werner Co., San Francisco 


profit of $30,000 has to Accounts 
Receivable listed above as 
$100,000. 

It is customary, as you know, 
when compiling a balance sheet 
to make an allowance for bad and doubtful accounts, 
and after that allowance has been made to list the 
balances of the Accounts Receivable in the balance 
sheet at their retail value. These balances just merely 
represent the debit side of the charge sales that remain 
unpaid at the end of the month or period. In other 
words, the net profit shown on the balance sheet in- 
cludes the profit on these Accounts Receivable even 
though further expense must be incurred to collect the 
accounts. Some day conservative business men may 
want to change this custom. They will argue that it 
is safer and better business not to take the full profit 
on an account until it has been liquidated, for mer- 
chandise sold on credit has only filled half its function 
to business, and the rounded-out transaction is incom- 
plete until the bill is paid; and why pay income tax on 
profit that has not been completely earned? But until 
the custom has been changed we must deal with it as 
it is. ’ 

So that we may more clearly understand the rela- 
tionship of this net profit $30,000 to the Accounts Re- 
ceivable of $100,000 on Chart “A,” we will have Chart 
“B” reproduced: 


CHART B—PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT 


Nias acd cuee a aige-karcs one Salen a oan $300,000.00 
Charge sales 300,000.00 





$600,000.00 








Cost of sales (deduct)............. 65% 390,000.00 

$210,000.00 

Expenses (deduct) ................ 30% 180,000.00 

I sie oi es 5 a s dwig dik ng 5% $30,000.00 
Net profit on cash sales............ $15,000.00 

Net profit on charges.............. 15,000.00 30,000.00 

00,000.00 000,000.00 


For the sake of clearness the sales have been split 
into two divisions, showing that out of the total sales 
of $600,000 the cash sales contributed 50 per cent, or 
$300,000, and the charge sales also contributed 50 per 
cent, or $300,000. 

You will observe that the cost of merchandise sold 
was 65 per cent of the sales and the expenses 30 per 
cent, thus leaving a net profit on sales of 5 per cent, or 
$30,000. So on the average the charge sales have con- 
tributed $15,000 to the net profit, and the cash sales 
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GRAPHIC CHART No.2 


5% NET PROFIT CHART SHOWING PROFIT VANISHING POINT IN DAYS 
EACH DIAGONAL LINE HAVING A DIFFERENT COST PERCENTAGE ~ 
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have contributed $15,000. But we saw on Chart “A” 
that $100,000 of the charge sales remained unpaid and 
were listed in the Balance Sheet as Accounts Receiva- 
ble. (Let us refer to Chart “A” again for a moment.) 
It is thus plainly seen that out of the net profit of $30,- 
000 shown on this Balance Sheet, the unpaid Charge 
Sales—(Accounts Receivable if you like)—have con- 
tributed $5,000; that is a sum equal to 5 per cent on 
the $100,000 Accounts Receivable. 

Our problem therefore is to discover the point in the 
life of these accounts when the profit vanishes and the 
loss begins. 

We have ascertained two factors: First, the amount 
of the Accounts Receivable; second, the profit on those 
Accounts Receivable. The next factor that enters into 
the situation is the costs that eat away that profit, for 
immediately an account is placed on the books the re- 
lentless law of costs begins to consume or swallow up 
every vestige of profit and proceeds to pile up a loss, if 
it remains unpaid after the vanishing point has been 
reached. 
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What Are Your Costs? 


It is very important therefore to determine your 
costs. What does it cost to “get in the money” after 
the charge sale has been posted to the ledger account? 
The expression “get in the money” is used instead of 
the word “collect” and covers more than is usually un- 
derstood by the words “collect” or “collections.” 

It is absolutely essential, if we are to succeed in our 
quest of the profit vanishing point in the life of an 
account, that we know just how much it costs to “get 
in the money.” 


Costs Creative and Uncreative 


The costs of a credit office should have two divisions: 
One listed under the head of “Creative” costs and the 
other listed under the head of “Uncreative” costs. 
(This suggestion I would like to pass on to our Con- 
trollers so that a standard form may be used by all 
stores.) It is admitted beyond question that selling 
merchandise on credit has greatly increased sales vol- 
ume. To mention automobiles alone is more than 
enough to prove the point. Were automobiles sold only 
for cash, it is doubtful that sales would reach 35 per 
cent of their present volume. So in our discussion of 
the costs incurred in running a Credit Department, we 
must recognize the sales creative and profit creative 
function and power of the costs of a credit department. 
It is this power to create sales and profit that is the 
fundamental cause of the rapid growth of credit in our 
stores. This really is the power behind installment 
selling and “Buy on our Budget Plan” policies. 

Under the heading of “Creative” costs should be 
listed in dollars and cents all costs incurred in the 
credit department up to and including the point of be- 
ing charged to the Accounts Receivable ledger. This 
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SHOWING PROFIT VANISHING POINT IN ACCOUNTS RECEIVABLE AT VARIOUS RATES OF NET PROFIT 
AND VARIOUS RATES OF “COSTS OF GETTING IN THE MONEY” 


The “Gamlen” Method” 
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will cover, of course, the salaries of those engaged in 
interviewing applicants, getting reports, passing on ap- 
plications, also part of the following items: Ledger 
sheets, billing clerks’ salaries, stationery, postage, tele- 
phones, rent of space used; in fact, all items that enter 
up to the point of where “getting in the money” begins. 

“Uncreative” costs, or the expense incurred in “get- 
ting in the money,” is really what is vital to us at this 
moment. The two main items that come under this 
heading are: (1) Interest on capital invested in Ac- 
counts Receivable, and (2) Losses incurred by bad 
debts written off. Salaries of cashiers receiving pay- 
ments on Accounts Receivable should not be overlooked, 
also part of the billing clerks’ salaries in posting pay- 
ments to Accounts Receivable and a _ proportionate 
charge for postage, stationery, telephones, rent and so 
on, not forgetting all collection costs and agency com- 
missions, also part of the depreciation on equipment. 
It is very important that great care be exercised to in- 
clude every conceivable item, otherwise we cannot get 
a correct answer to our query. Until such a time as a 
standard of credit office costs—creative and uncreative 
—has been established and accepted, each store must 
set up its own standard. 

Chart “C,’”’ which follows, shows the Accounts Re- 
ceivable Control Account for one month. 


CHART C—ACCOUNTS RECEIVABLE CONTROL FOR 


MONTH 
Accounts receivable first of month............. $100,000.00 
GR Ee ere 50,000.00 
$150,000.00 
Deduct cash received on account .............. 50,000.09 
Accounts receivable at end of month........... $100,000.00 


In this example we have assumed that at the com- 
mencement of the month the Accounts Receivable were 
$100,000, the Charge Sales were $50,000 and the Cash 
Received on Account was $50,000; this gives a 50 per 
cent turnover of Accounts Receivable and leaves a bal- 
ance of $100,000. 

Please keep this figures in mind for a moment be- 
cause another chart is about to be thrown on the screen. 


CHART D—SUMMARY OF UNCREATIVE COSTS 


Interest (6% on $100,000.00) one month.......... $500.00 

Month’s charge for reserve for bad debts (1% on 
ee aia sane cetniy! Fore de mw lave one ada w 500.00 
a So gigas tne ade acarei eG 500.00 
$1,500.00 


On this chart (D) we have summarized the Un- 
creative costs of the Credit Office. We saw on chart 
(C) that the Accounts Receivable at the end of the 
month were $100,000 and we have charged interest at 
the rate of 6 per cent per annum on the capital invested 
in Accounts Receivable. On chart (C) we also saw that 
the Charge Sales for the month were $50,000, and we 
have charged 1 per cent ($500) on the Charge Sales as 
provision for Bad Debts. On chart (D) we have as- 
sumed that all other uncreative costs, such as salaries 
of cashiers receiving payments on accounts, part of 
billing clerks’ salaries, all collection expenses, in fact, 
every cost that enters into “getting in the money.” For 
convenience sake the total of all these other Uncreative 
costs is listed as $500, making a grand total of Un- 
creative costs of $1,500. 

Before proceeding to the next point it may be well 
to pause a moment to say that perhaps someone may 
object to including a charge for capital invested in Ac- 
counts Receivable, but it is absolutely necessary if we 
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wish to get the correct costs of “getting in the money” | 
It is economically un- | 


that this item may be included. 
sound to omit this item of interest if you honestly de- 
sire to find the correct vanishing point of profit in your 
Accounts Receivable. To argue to the contrary is as 
unsound as the contention of the merchant who did not 
charge anything to his expense account, because he 
owned the building. Money has an earning power, 
whether it is your own or someone else’s, and if it is 
not locked up in Accounts Receivable, it would probably 
be earning interest somewhere else. 

On chart (E) there are two hundred examples show- 
ing the Profit Vanishing Point in Accounts Receivable 
at various rates of net profit and at various rates of 
costs of “getting in the money.” In preparing the table 
it has been assumed that the Accounts Receivable are 
$100,000 in each instance. The net profit column shows 
that portion of the profits contributed by the Accounts 
Receivable—i.e., unpaid Charge Sales, and the next 
column shows the percentage of the said profit to the 
Accounts Receivable. Twenty different rates of profit 
are given, one on each line. In column “A” it is as- 
sumed the costs of “getting in the money” are half of 
one per cent. The column under the heading of “AA” 
shows the profit vanishing point in days. Column “B” 
shows costs at three-fourths of one per cent, and column 
“BB” the profit vanishing point. Column “C” shows 
cost of one per cent. Column “D” costs of one and one- 
fourth per cent, and so on. The columns under the 
double letters give the profit vanishing point in days 
for the corresponding column under the same single 
letter. 

For instance: Let us take line 10. Accounts Receiv- 
able are $100,000. The net profits contributed by those 
accounts are $5,000 and the costs of “getting in the 
money,” Column “E,” are $1,500 (11% per cent). The 
profit vanishing point is 100 days aS shown in Column 
“EE” on the same line. 

Chart “F” will help to make this still clearer. 


CHART F—EXAMPLE 1 


$100,000.00 
5,000.00 
1,500.00 


Accounts receivable 
Net profit contributed by accounts receivable... . 
Cost of “getting in the money”................ 


Question: On which day would the profit vanish? 
Answer: In 100 days as shown in column “EE” in the table, 
line 10. 


Before explaining the method to you, I am going to 
give several more examples and also show how we can 
use the information for practical results: 


CHART G—EXAMPLE 2 
I oe aa cg he wee bse-p-0os 4% - $100,000.00 


c 


Net profits equal (line 1, col. “A”)............. 2% 

Costs of “getting in the money” (lime 1, col. “J”) 1% 

Question: On which day would the profit vanish? 

Answer: On the 5th day as shown in column “JJ” on the 
table. 


On Chart “G” you will observe your net profits are 
not so good, only one-half of one per cent, while your 
costs are 3 per cent of the Accounts Receivable. You 
cannot give 30 day credit terms unless you do better 
than this. 


CHART H—EXAMPLE 3 


eS ee ae $100,000.00 
Net profits eaual (line 19) 914% 


~ 


Costs of “getting in money” (col G)-........... 2% 


Question: When would the profit vanish? 
Answer: In 142% days as shown in column “GG,” line 19. 
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On chart (H) the profits are much better, being 91 
per cent, with costs equal to 2 per cent of the Accounts 
Receivable. In this instance the profit does not vanish 
until 1424 days have elapsed. 


Why Wait Until the Profit Vanishes? 


If the examples shown fulfill the purpose for which 
they are given, they will not only point out the profit 
yanishing point, but will also bring forcibly to our at- 
tention the questions: Why wait until the profit van- 
ishes? And, where shall we draw the line? Providing 
there are no special circumstances in the case, is there 
any reason why a merchant should allow an account to 
remain unpaid until the profit vanishing point has 
been reached? Supposing every customer took that 
length of time to liquidate his account, what then? 
The factors that determined the profit vanishing point 
the previous month would change so rapidly that there 
would soon be no profit to vanish, assuming, of course, 
that the proportion of charge business to the total busi- 
ness was large. . 

It is for the merchant himself to determine the 
policy for his own particular business. What percent- 
age of net profit should he expect from the average 
account? Suppose for a moment a merchant is in the 
retail business and his average net profit is three and 
one-half per cent of his sales. This same average per- 
centage is carried on his account receivable (as shown 
before). 

If, now, the costs of getting in his money are one and 
one-half per cent, and if the merchant will be satisfied 
with two per cent net profits instead of three and one- 
half per cent, he must collect his account not later 
than the thirtieth day. If the account runs to the 
seventieth day he has lost every cent of profit and the 
loss begins. 

Where the Loss Begins 


Once the profit vanishing point has been reached, it 
is self-evident that the loss on an account will increase 
at the same rate that the profit vanished. The same 
law that took away the profit with such unerring ac- 
curacy now proceeds to create a loss; it is relentless in 
its operation. Here is an axiom of Euclid with a ven- 
geance. The loss is measured by exactly the same rule 
that was used to find the profit vanishing point. Chart 
“T” will demonstrate this: 


CHART I—WHERE THE LOSS BEGINS 


EXAMPLE: 
Let an account receivable equal................. $100.00 
Let the average net profit equal ................ 4% 
Let the costs of getting in the money equal...... 2% 


_ At the end of 60 days every cent of profit will have van- 
ished, and a loss of two dollars each month thereafter will 
be piling up—nearly seven cents a day. 

You will observe on this chart that at the end of 60 
days every cent of profit will have vanished and a loss 
of two dollars each month will be piling up. That is 
at the rate of nearly seven cents a day. 


Who Shall Pay the Loss? 


It is obvious that the losses incurred on accounts 
after the profit vanishing point has been reached must 
in the aggregate reduce the profit earned on Accounts 
Receivable that were paid before that point was 
teached. If, therefore, the merchant desires that each 
account shall be profitable, and providing that the ac- 
count is collectible, what course must he pursue to keep 
it profitable, and how much profit shall he get from 
that account? It has been demonstrated that the aver- 
age net profit on an account can be determined, and 
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that the average cost of getting in the money can be 
made known. It has also been proved that when the 
foregoing information is available, we can fix. with 
unerring accuracy the profit vanishing point in num- 
ber of days. The issue is now perfectly clear. If the 
merchant waits until the profit vanishing point has 
been reached, and the account is paid on that day, he 
will break even on the transaction. His expenses will 
be covered but he will receive no profit on the deal. If 
the account is not paid until thirty days after the van- 
ishing point has been reached, a loss has been incurred 
equivalent to the percentage cost of “getting in the 
money.” Let me give you an example: 


CHART J—WHO SHALL PAY THIS LOSS? 


EXAMPLE: Say an account for $100.00 is paid in 30 days 
after vanishing point has been reached. 


Say the average costs of getting in the money were 
1% %. 

RESULTS: The merchant has sustained a loss of $1.75. 
This is equivalent to 21% per annum. 


In this example the account was not paid until 30 
days after the profit vanishing point was reached. The 
average uncreative costs were equal to 1% per cent of 
the Account Receivable, so the merchant sustained a 
loss of $1.75. 

The startling thing about the loss in this example is 
its percentage to the amount involved. For it is equiva- 
lent to 21 per cent per annum. If the costs of getting 
in the money were two per cent per month, then the 
annual cost would be equal to 24 per cent. Three per 
cent costs per month would be 36 per cent per annum, 
and so on, depending entirely on the monthly costs 
divided by the total accounts receivable, which gives 
the monthly resultant percentage. 

The average store does not charge interest on over- 
due accounts, and it is plainly seen that bank interest 
is not equivalent to the costs that eat away the profit. 
Bank interest would help to extend the profit vanish- 
ing point if it were added to the account, say 30, 60 
and 90 days prior to that point being reached. The 
following example may help to make this point clear: 


CHART K—BANK INTEREST RATE DOES NOT COVER 


THE LOSS 
EXAMPLE: 
Let an account receivable equal................. $100.00 
Let the profit vanishing point equal............ 120 days 
Let the bank interest rate be charged each month 
ee ee SED 5.6.55 -045.0 0560 beesnuneéeeeses 14% 


ee I onas o.d040h dees cas en senses ies cass 2% 


Question: On which day would the profit vanish? 


Answer: 160 days. The loss thereafter would be $1.50 a 
month—18% per annum. 


In this example we have assumed that an Account 
Receivable is $100 and that the profit vanishing point 
was 120 days, and that we further decided to charge 
6 per cent as the bank interest rate to this account, 
which equals one-half of one per cent a month. The 
costs of getting in the money were 2 per cent. 

Under these circumstances the costs would be re- 
duced to 11% per cent, thus extending the profit vanish- 
ing point to 160 days. At the expiration of this time, 
however, a loss of $1.50 each month would be incurred 
even though you continued to charge the bank interest 
rate. This loss would be equal to 18 per cent per an- 


num. 
What Will the Merchant Do? 


The merchant is surely entitled to a profit on each 
account. How, then, is he going to offset the loss in- 
[TURN TO PAGE 64, PLEASE] 
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How Much 


(an 
They 


It’s All Right to Talk Ghibly About Grading Up But 
the Average Merchant Can Carry It Too Far 


Sixth and last of a series 


to purchase as it is to place the right kind of shoes 

in front of them. If you are in a town where people 
are limited to certain small expenditures, how silly it 
will be to attempt selling high priced goods. 

Guess work will not do. You have to know for cer- 
tain. You have to get right down to the grass roots of 
conditions locally and know for sure what may be 
bought and at what prices. 

The big fellows may talk all they wish about pushing 
better shoes and building up a clientele of quality cus- 
tomers. That will do nicely in a place where millions 
buy. But it will not work in a small town or city. Of 
course you must sell good shoes and get a price that 
will pay you a profit, but you cannot push things too 
far. People in small towns are quick to resent any ap- 
pearance of profiteering. They brand a store as unfair 
in its prices very quickly. 


[i is just as important to know the ability of people 


BY RICHARD L. PRATHER 


well to do, the few medium well off, and the poorer 


ones. Size it all up and confine your buying to the 
shoes you know will sell locally. 
A big outfit started a branch store in a smaller city 
a few hundred miles away. It decided that the town 
was ripe for a better store where higher priced shoes 
would be welcomed. The opening was a gala affair, 
Shoes were displayed at prices running as high as $32. 
People swarmed in to look at the pretty flowers and to 
get a souvenir. But sales did not jump up. Things 
lagged badly. A few pairs of the high priced shoes 
were sold, but not enough of them to pay rent. 
Today that store is pushing shoes around $8.50 and 
doing a better business. It simply miscalculated the 
town. It failed to see things as they were, but as it 
wanted things to be. It was a conservative town and 
people were limited in their ability to buy. A large 
class of retired farmers, 






Forget, right now, all 
those high falutin’ notions 
about style and high prices 
in a small town. Get the 
picture in its actuality, not 
in imagination. Do not al- 
low some high pressure 
salesman to tell you what 
you can sell. Know more 
about it than he does. If 
you do mot know, you had 
better quit business. Do 
not be misled into buying 
a pretty pattern you may 
see illustrated in a publi- 
cation unless you know 
that it will sell in your 
store. Keep this thought 
foremost all the time. A 
shoe that has been a great 
success in some big town 
store may be the worst 
kind of a flop in your 
town and, further, the big 
chap may buy it in lots 
that give him volume 
profits because of his 
greater outlet. He buys 


hundreds of pairs where - 


you may buy only singles. 
His population outnum- 
bers yours one thousand to 
one. He has every class to 
draw from. You have 
three at best—the few 


(— 
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They Want to Know 


Merchants ask us where to buy shoes and 

other store merchandise. In this space we 

list the following typical inquiries: 

H-1223 Wants men’s low priced welts. 

H-1224 Wants women’s and growing girls’ shoes 
to retail $5. 


H-1225 Wants men’s felt shoes, sheep pacs and 
shoes. Also 9 inch knit shoes. 


H-1226 Wants men’s Deauville sandal sport oxford. 

H-1227 Wants women’s hiking shoes. 

H-1228 Wants nationally advertised line of wom- 
en’s staple and fancy patterns in combina- 
tion lasts. Arch support, also straight 
lasts. Will pay from $6 to $8.50 a pair. 

H-1229 Wants Dutch wooden shoes for children. 

H-1330) Wants Deauville sandals to retail $5 and 

H-1332 | $6. 

H-1331 Wants 
colors. 

H-1333 Wants women’s novelties in 18, 24 and 36 
pair cases to retail $5. 

H-1334 Wants women’s novelties in A width to 
retail $5 and $6. 

H-1335 Wants women’s novelties in AA and AAA 
width to retail $5 and $6. 


Interested parties may have names on re- 
quest to Information Department, Boot 
and Shoe Recorder, 207 South St., Boston, 
Mass. 


Deauville sandals in combination 








ee § 


7) small business men, elderly 


folks, broken down profes- 
sional men, all of them 
living on a limited budget. 
Few of them interested in 
anything -but getting the 
daily bread and meat out 
of a small income. Shoes 
to them were foot cover- 
ings. The top price they 
would consider was around 
ten dollars. And that hurt 
like the mischief. 

How much can the people 
in your town afford to pay 
for shoes? There is the 
question you should be able 
to answer quickly and 
surely. If there is a ma- 
jority of conservatives, 
middle class, budgeted peo- 
ple, or working class, you 
should know how many of 
each and what they are 
able to spend for footwear. 
No use talking about 
boosting the average. No 
use trying to get more 
than they can pay. All 
that talk is silly when a 
man analyzes it. You cal 
hear a lot of it at conven- 
tions and in certain pub- 
lications. But it should 
slide off your mental ma- 
[CONTINUED ON NEXT PAGE] 
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LJOUBLE Sales of 


Mien’s Shoes 


double the sale of men’s shoes in this country 

will be fired early in September. Leading re- 
tail merchants and manufacturers who have contrib- 
uted to the fund with which this campaign is to be 
carried on have been canvassed and have agreed on 
this as being the best time to start the campaign. 

The plan, as announced by Lester H. Gibson, chair- 
man of the Ways and Means Committee—a committee 
appointed by the National Shoe Retailers’ Association 
to prepare and steer the campaign and to raise the 
necessary funds—calls for the insertion of a two-page 
spread in one or more of the leading magazines during 
the first week in September, just after Labor Day. 

Retail merchants either have or will be provided soon 
with the official emblem adopted some time ago. This 
is to be used on store windows and is designed to 
identify the merchant using it with the national ad- 
vertising which is being prepared. 

Plans of the Ways and Means Committee are made 
clear in the following letter which Chairman Gibson 
has sent to all contributors to the fund: 


7 HE first gun in the big campaign designed to 


Starts in September 


“In response to my circular letter of June 11 request- 
ing an opinion as to the best date to run the first ad- 
vertisement of the campaign, I have received hundreds 
of letters from leading retailers and manufacturers all 
over the country expressing their satisfaction that the 
advertising can be started at once. I wish to sincerely 
thank every one who wrote me and I will answer each 
letter personally as rapidly as possible. 

“Opinions as to the date of the first advertisement 
varied, but by far the majority was in favor of having 
the first advertisement appear Sept. 1. Therefore, 
your committee is having prepared a double-page spread 
to be run in one or more leading magazines the first 
week in September. Exact details and reprints will be 
forwarded you as soon as possible. 

“All retailers should be sure that the campaign 
emblem is on their store windows. This emblem will 
identify the store to the public and help you to take 
the best advantage of the advertising. 

“Let’s all get behind the campaign now and make it 
work for us.” 











How Much 


[CONTINUED FROM PREVIOUS PAGE] 








chinery like the water runs off a leaf of cabbage. 

Not long ago I saw an advertisement from a store 
that ordinarily gets stiff prices for its shoes. The ad 
offered shoes at around six, and it was no special sale 
either. I went over to take a look at the show win- 
dows to get a line on those six dollar shoes. Not a one 
of them was on display. Not a word of explanation in 
the windows. No invitation to come inside and look. 
Well, it all fell as flat as a pancake. Dozens of people 
came up, looked into the windows and passed on. Did 
they have the same reaction? Did they decide that the 
store was kidding them or trying some cunning? It 
was a bad move and no doubt cost more than it was 
ever intended. 

You cannot do a thing like that these days. People 
are using their heads more than ever before. Say what 
you will, times are not so good that people go slinging 
their money around as they did in war times. They 





Can 
They 


Pay? 


look, look, see, buy or pass up as things impress them 
at first glance. 

If a man earns but $1,500 a year and has a family 
of six, he cannot put a lot of money into shoes. How 
many fifteen hundred dollar men have you? How 
many getting less money. Do you know how many 
people there are in your town and surrounding coun- 
try who can afford to buy shoes at ten? How many 
at eight? How many at six? And so on right down 
the line. Get the directory, telephone book, or tax list 
and find out. Oh, yes, it will be a lot of trouble to do 
that. It will be a lot easier to sit at the desk and 
wonder whynell business is so rotten. 

There is no excellence without great labor. A man 
who is not willing to pay the price of success will be 
better off on a farm where he has hopes of a generous 
government coming to his rescue when he pulls off a 
bone-head play with his crops. 
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Where Protits Vanish 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 61] 


curred on the accounts that run past the profit vanish- 
ing point? Of course, he can ignore the matter en- 
tirely and let the prompt paying customers pay in the 
average for those who are slow in liquidating their 
accounts, and he himself be satisfied to take an average 
profit. But his continued indifference will tend to in- 
crease his expenses and reduce his net profit, and if he 
wishes to remain in business, will compel him in the 
long run to do one or more of the following things: (1) 
Increase his volume without a proportionate increase in 
expenses, (2) Increase his maintained gross mark-up 
rate, or (3) Reduce other items of expense. 

Many will argue that the most economically sound 
thing to do would be to make a carrying charge or 
interest charge to each account not paid within a cer- 
tain specified date. There is a great deal to be said in 
favor of such procedure, but it would seem to be better 
business to put greater emphasis on the prompt pay- 
ing of accounts and thereby speed up the collection 
turnover, and only adopt the policy of making a carry- 
ing charge or interest charge with that end in view. 
It is assumed you are engaged in selling merchandise, 
not loaning money. 


Will Speed Up Collections 


Knowing the vanishing point of profit in an account, 
and the loss incurred each month thereon until the ac- 
count is paid, cannot help but stimulate the merchant 
to get a better collection turnover. Many of the fore- 
most retail department store credit men state with 
definite assurance that a higher rate of collection turn- 
over produces a larger volume of business, and give 
facts and figures to support their arguments. Assum- 


ing, however, that a higher rate of collection turnover 
does not change the volume of business, it does release 
working capita] and thereby has a tendency to increase 
net profit. What is desirable in a business that extends 
credit to its patrons, other things being equal, is to find 
and keep that perfect balance of collection turnover that 
produces the greatest volume of sound business with 
the minimum of expense. What that perfect balance 
is can only be determined by a careful study of the 
facts in each case, and it is questionable if anything 
could be of greater assistance to the merchant in find- 
ing the correct percentage of collections to strive for 
than knowing the length of time he can carry an ac- 
count on his books at a profit and what that profit is, 
To carry an account too long is like putting “your 
money into a bag with holes.” To produce profit is one 
thing; to retain it after it has been produced is quite 
another thing and requires no less skill. 

The next point is the one for which you have been 
waiting. How do you find the profit vanishing point? 


The Gamlen Method 


The mental process of determining the point at which 
the profit ceases and the loss begins in Accounts Re- 
ceivable, as outlined, is called “The Gamlen Method.” 

First—It ascertains the sum of Accounts Receivable. 

Second—It determines the proportion of the net 
profit contributed by those Accounts Receivable (i.e.— 
unpaid charge sales). 

Third—It determines the costs that eat away the 
profit. 

Fourth—It determines the length of time required 
to consume that profit. [TURN TO PAGE 82, PLEASE] 
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School Days Ahead! 


The Gilbert Shoe Company, Thiensville, Wisconsin, a lead- 
ing maker of children’s shoes, is getting ready for the 
coming school days by building an addition to their plant. 
This company, which standardizes its calfskin require- 
ments on Beverly Grain Naco in the production of attrac- 
tive, comfortable, and sturdy school shoes, needs this 
addition to meet the growing demand for their product. 
This year a greater portion of the 64,000,000 pairs sold 


annually in this country will be made of this Lawrence 


Reliable Leather. 


BEVERLY GRAIN NACO is a calfskin developed espe- 
cially for children’s shoes. The Naco process assures 
strength and comfortable pliability, and boarding gives 
the surface of the skin a fine, irregular, diamond-shaped 


grain. Children and parents alike appreciate its stylish 


appearance. Parents especially appreciate its wearing 


qualities. 


There’s an extra appeal in school shoes 


of Beverly Grain Naco Calf. A color card 


will be sent you on request. 
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ABBO Patent 


A.C. LAWRENCE = 


NACO Calf 


Printed in U.S. A. 
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WHOo’s WHO ON ‘THE ROAD 





Boston Shoe and Leather Fair Management Congratulate N. 8. T. A. 
' Executives and Boston Boys for Splendid Co-operation 


The difference between success and 
failure is usually indifference.—Nettle- 
ton News. 


P. LYNCH, 

¢ president of 
the Boston Shoe 
Travelers’ Associa- 
tion, and contact 
man for Hoague- 
Sprague C orp ora- 
tion, came on to 
Boston for Boston 
Shoe and Leather 
Fair week, to tell 
the visiting trade 
about the merits of 
Hoague-S prague 
cartons, and to pre- 
side at the dinner 
tendered by the Bos- 
ton Shoe Travelers 
to Homer H. Beals, the N. S. T. A. 
president, and visiting delegates. Harry 
hied home from Baltimore after the 
busiest season on the road he has ever 
had, he says. Since last August he 
has been on the move practically all of 
the time, covering a wide range of big 
cities from Minneapolis to San Antonio 
and Miami to Boston. Harry sees big 
orders booked—such as 500,000 boxes 
here and another half a million there. 





Harry P. Lynch 


Boston Shoe 
Assn. 


Pres. 
Travelers’ 








OHN A. BREEN, JR., represents 

The W. B. Rice Shoe Company, 
South Braintree, Mass., in New Eng- 
land and in the Middle Atlantic States. 
Mr. Breen has for many years been 
connected with the selling department 
of Rice & Hutchins, Inc. The manage- 
ment of the W. B. Rice Shoe Co. states 
that in keeping with its reputation for 
constantly improving the quality of 
its products it is featuring several 
exclusive manufacturing innovations 
— should be very interesting to the 
rade, 














OM JOHNSON, who represents 
the A. E. Nettleton Co. in Dixie, 
recently completed his trip and has re- 
turned to his home for the summer sea- 
son. Conditions throughout the South, 
Says Tom, are much improved, espe- 
throughout Texas, and good busi- 

hess should develop from this territory 

the year. 

















AK 8. BARLOW, salesmanager of the 
= * A. E. Nettleton Co., is making an 
Sxtended business trip through the 
re ile West, to call on a number of 










customers with whom he has 
cooperating during the spring and 


‘al ce 







elop new accounts. 








HELEN M. HANEY 


OHN J. HIGGINS, who represents 

Abbott-Armstrong-Abbott, Inc., in 
Baltimore, Washington and West Vir- 
ginia, Philadelphia, and other sections 
of the Keystone State, has been cover- 
ing the latter territory recently and 
has been sending in some very nice 
business on his new line. Mr. Higgins 
formerly represented A. M. Creighton 
in this section. 





BOSTON BOYS TOAST NA- 
TIONAL PREXY BEALS 


The Boston Shoe Travelers’ As- 
sociation gave a luncheon at one 
of the Hotel Statler ballrooms 
on Tuesday noon, July 10, to 
Homer H. Beals, N. S. T. A. pres- 
ident, and other National officers, 
and visiting members of the N. S. 
T. A. Harry P. Lynch, president 
of the Boston Shoe Travelers’ As- 
sociation, presided. Remarks were 
made by Clarence N. Coggswell, 
vice-president of the Boston Shoe 
Travelers’ Association; B. S. T. A. 
Secretary Noll, and others. 
Charles W. Morrill, chairman of 
the N.S. T. A. Insurance Commit- 
tee, told about the good work of 
his committee; T. A. Delany, N. 
S. T. A. secretary, gave a résumé 
of the work accomplished by the 
N.S. T. A. and its officials. He 
also spoke about the marvelous 
growth of the N. S. T. A. insur- 
ance feature and of its increasing 
number of supporters; also the 
fact that those who have already 
benefited by it are among its 
biggest boosters. He said that he 
has received many requests from 
business houses for blanks, so 
that they may enroll their sales- 
forces 100 per cent. National 
President Beals took for his sub- 
ject “Loyalty to Firm, to Associa- 
tion, and to a More Enthusiastic 
N. S. T. A. Membership.” 


President Beals and the other 
N. S. T. A. officials and members 
were prominent in the events of 
Country Club Day at the Wood- 
land Golf Club, Auburndale. 
While President Beals does not 
play golf, he was nevertheless the 
recipient of a prize awarded for 
his general efficiency as a good 
trade cooperator and entertainer. 














The fellow who uses Horse Sense 
doesn’t indulge in Horse Play.—Nettle- 
ton News. 





OMER H. 

BEALS of 
Noblesville, Ind., 
president of the 
National Shoe 
Travelers’ Associa- 
tion, and a repre- 
sentative of the 
Wm. F. Mayo Co. 
of Boston, made a 
special visit to 
“The Hub” last 
week to attend the 
Boston Shoe and 
Leather Fair. 
President Beals 
was prominent in 
all of the shoe 
traveler activities of the big July 7-9 
event, and was the guest of honor at a 
luncheon tendered to him on Tuesday, 
July 10, by the Boston Shoe Travelers’ 
Association. Mr. Beals stressed in his 
talk on “Loyalty” a keener interest in 
modern selling methods, and a greater 
spirit of cooperation among all mem- 
bers of the trade. Particularly impor- 
tant, he said, was for each branch of 
the traveling shoe salesman to become 
identified with the organization repre- 
senting his branch of the industry, as 
thus could he work the more effective- 
ly. He heartily commended the N. S. 
T. A. group insurance feature and 
spoke of the many real blessings that 
it proved in many cases under his ob- 
servation. 





Homer H. Beals 


Pres. National Shoe 
Travelers’ Assn. 





HE Northwestern Shoe Travelers’ 

Ladies’ Auxiliary of Minneapolis, 
Minn., an organization unique in the 
industry, whose principal work is sew- 
ing for the poor and the filling of 
Christmas baskets for the needy, con- 
cluded its meetings for the season last 
May with an annual noon luncheon at 
Donaldson’s Tea Room. The ladies will 
not meet again until Oct. 1, when their 
activities will be resumed again as for 
the past several years. One of the sad 
duties of the secretary at the recently 
held luncheon was to report the death 
of a former beloved member, Mrs. 
Irving F. Staps, who died May 31, after 
an illness of two years. Mrs. Staps 
was a faithful sister of the Ladies’ 
Auxiliary of the Northwestern Shoe 
Travelers. She leaves a husband and 
a mother. Mrs. C. Hobert Kennett is 
the efficient publicity chairman of the 
Ladies’ Northwestern Shoe Travelers’ 
Auxiliary. 
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Joie Ray’s closest friends, his 


WALK-OVER SHOES 


















The Foot Efficient Joie Ray 
wears WALK-OVERS made 
with the Vel-Flex forepart. 





















A photograph of the WALK-OVER dolla 


running shoes made at Joie Ray’s re- in tl 


pil: tfeck wee wor defialty Je 


Geach WMaruthenre On Weac 19% 





quest to be worn by him in the noma 
Olympics—identical to the pair of sevel 
WALK-OVERS he wore in winning yon | 
the Long Island Marathon and in his gold 
record-breaking runs since then. rT AL 


GEO. E. KEITH COMPANY a 


Makers of 
WALK-OVER SHOES 


Campello, Brockton, Massachusetts 
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RANCIS 5S. 

CUTTING and 
William H. Carr, 
the former for 
over a quarter of 
a century one of 
the prominent 
salesmen in_ the 
Boston market, 
and the latter for 
17 years propriet- 
or of the Garden 
City Shoe Co. have 
recently decided to 
give to the trade 
an extra. service 





Francis S. Cutting 


as resident buyers for the department 
stores of the country. They are now 
handling factory lines to the wholesale 
trade making a specialty of men’s 
slippers, shoes for the juniors, and 


women’s novelty McKays. In their 
new “side line” as resident buyers, 
they will retain their present head- 
quarters at Room 33, 72 Lincoln Street, 
Boston. 





HE F. Mayer Shoe Co. brought its 

sales conference to a close with a 
dinner at the Challet Inn, fifteen miles 
north of Milwaukee, on a bluff over- 
looking Lake Michigan, on the evening 
of June 25. General Sales Manager 
Hugh M. Crull and George F. Mayer 
were the presiding officers at the ban- 
quet, which was attended by the fol- 
lowing men on the force: H. L. Joseph, 
F. 0. Hoppenrath, R. E. Golsan, J. C. 
Kimsey, R. I. White, F. M. Schnurr, A. 
Castanedo, D. S. Walker, R. J. Leiser, 
E. H. Minor, H. H. Bauer, H. L. Ware, 
J. J. Martin, R. J. Baker, H. L. Gol- 
san, W. F. Tritchler, P. F. Becker, B. 
L. Gulley, C. M. Robinton, A. P. Here- 
ford, H. A. Becher, J. P. Sorenson, C. 
F. Ellison, I. G. Nagel, H. F. Kern, 
Carl Sclawy, W. C. Fihelly, H. M. 
Bowles, Richard Wakelin, W. S. Ab- 
bott, Nylen Brothers, R. M. Mock. The 
honor men of the evening were: H. L. 
Joseph, F. O. Hoppenrath, R. E. Gol- 
san, J. C. Kimsey, R. I. White. The 
top-notcher was H. L. Joseph, who, as 
the biggest producer on the sales force, 
not only pulled down a $150 prize, in 
gold, for his leadership in sales, but 
was among the eight men who won five 
dollar gold pieces for exceeding their 
quota for the week ending June 23, and, 
in exceeding his quota for nine consec- 
utive weeks, topped the winners of five 
dollar gold pieces. H. H. Bauer, who 
formerly represented J. & T. Cousins 
in the Central West, and now repre- 
sents F. Mayer in Kansas, was next 
among the headliners for winning his 
seventh five dollar gold piece for beat- 
ing his weekly quota. Those next in 
order were: F. O. Hoppenrath, fourth 
gold piece; J. C. Kimsey, fourth gold 
piece; Carl Sclawy, third gold piece; 
H. L. Ware, third gold piece; J. P. So- 
renson, second gold piece; I. G. Nagel, 
two gold pieces (doubled quota). The 
Martha Washington line is going over, 
not only in good volume, but is making 
a better record for merchant-accept- 
ance of style and shoemaking than at 
any other time in the history of the 
house, according to the manager. Team 
Play, evidenced from the manager to 
the production department and extend- 
ing through the sales staff, was not 
only splendid, but is sure to mark up 
new records from season to season. 





H. L. Joseph 
Leader of F. Mayer 
Ps Co.’s sales all- 


season winner of $100. 








H UGH DOYLE, who represents the 
Doyle Shoe Co., Brockton, Mass., 
in the South and in some sections east 
of the Mississippi River, recently re- 
turned to New England after a four 
weeks’ trip through Dixie. Hugh re- 
ports that his factory is running at ca- 
pacity. He plans to go out on the road 
again some time in August, and in the 





VERETT A. DREW, one of the two 

sons of President Irving Drew of 
the Irving Drew Company of Ports- 
mouth, Ohio, is now confining practical- 
ly all of his time to the problems of 
sales and advertising. Everett Drew 
has spent the past fourteen years on 
the manufacturing end of this business, 
but through recent changes in the ex- 
ecutive personnel he is now devoting 
his time and energy to these two prob- 
lems and it is predicted will make a 
most efficient sales manager. He is 
now taking a trip with M. P. Marston, 
the salesman for the Drew line in In- 
diana and Michigan. 


W. EAGER, who sells Vulco Prod- 

* ucts, was one of the group of rep- 

resentatives of the Beckwith Mfg. Co., 

who entertained visiting buyers and 

showed the line of his house at the re- 

-— held Boston Shoe and Leather 
air. ‘ 
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S. BOUVE, 

* who covers 
the volume trade 
from Boston to 
and including the 
Middle West for 
the J. A. Jonas 
Shoe Co., of Ha- 
verhill, reports a 
good business on 
his line of women’s 
novelty McKays. 
Mr. Bouve is one 
of the best known 
salesmen traveling 
out of the Boston 
market. He makes his headquarters 
while in “The Hub” at his office, room 
218, 207 South St., Boston. Henry has 
always specialized on women’s styleful 
footwear. He was formerly vice-presi- 
dent of the Ruddock Shoe Co., and 
made connections with the House of 
Jonas early in 1926. 





Henry S. Bouve 


M. (Al) ROBERTS resigned his 

* position with the Forbush Shoe 
Co., at North Grafton, Mass., on July 
1. He covered Pennsylvania, New 
York, Ohio and Maryland. He has 
been covering these States for over 12 
years. His many friends on the road 
and at the factory wish him well. 


ARLEY L. BECKER, a _ young 

man of wide acquaintance among 
the retail shoe merchants of Nebraska, 
and under the tutelage of The Dean 
of All Drew Salesmen—C. C. (Turk) 
Burt—for several years, is now assist- 
ing Mr. Burt in handling the Drew 
line for Nebraska. Mr. Burt will con- 
tinue to pay his regular seasonal trips 
to Nebraska, while Mr. Becker will be 
constantly covering that State. The 
Iving Drew Company announce that 
the increase in their business in Ne- 
braska has made it necessary to in- 
crease its salesforce in that territory. 





The reward of a thing well done is 
to have done it.—Emerson. 








No man ever was glorious who was 
not laborious.—“U. S.” Rubber News. 











Group meeting of the Southeastern representatives of the Brown 
Shoe Co., St. Louis, at Atlanta Ga., June 19, 1928 















“INA” Special Process 
Combination Leather Bow 
Cuban and Spike Heel 
B-295—Patent Leather. Spike 
Heel $4 
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of 
“ROSALIE” Special Proce 
B-129—Patent Leather.......... $4.65 





¥Y “ACE” 


B-10i—Patent Leather ......... $4. 
Calf 


y i B-109—White 
‘J 


Special Pepe 


ee! 
B-3672—Patent Leather, Med. 
Round Toe 


Pittsburgh Office: 
Henry Hotel 
WwW. A. BARNEY 


Detroit Office: 
Detroit-Leland Hotel 
c. G. SELLERS 


New York Office: 
846 Marbridge Bldg. 
B. W. MOYLAN 


Les Angeles Office: 
107 East 8th Street 


¥/ Cc. E. VanDEGRIFT 
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“ANITA”’ Speciai Proeess 


B-902—Genuine Gray Watersnake “ECHO” oodyear Welt 
with Patent Leather ......... $6.18 B-968—Gen. Brown Baby Alli- 
GED ccccvccescvsvevcesescesd 





“DELRIO” Special Process 


B-143—Genuine Natural Python “BALZAR” Special Procees 
with Brown Kid to match....$6.50 8- enuine Brown Baby 
Alligator with Brown Kid to 

MAAC cccccccccccccccccccccs $5.85 





“POLLY” Special Process 

B-901— Genuine Gray Water- 
snake with Patent Leather...$5.85 “SIMBA” Special Process 

B-910—Genuine Natural Pyth 


on 
with Perlustre Kid to match. .$6.50 








“BALM” Special Process 
mter Buckle “OKAY” ecial Process 
B-903—-Patent Leather.......... $4.65 B-192—Patent Leather.......... $4. 
SIZES AND WIDTHS 
BAA sdoconaesbeee yi 4 | DD cbecvecdecsocvss 32 to 8 
8 Ee ae ee 4to8 eee 
Twenty-five cents additional for orders of less than three pairs. 
Terms Net 30 Days 











THE MENIHAN COMPANY 


SHOEMAKERS FOR WOMEN 


Rochester, N. Y., U. S. A. 


Makers of Menthan Arch-Atd Shoe. ° 
Write for Agency Proposition. 
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IN STOCK! » 


“JOSELLA” 


Special Process 
B-103 — Patent j 


Leather wit 


h 
Parchment Piped Buckle Straps $4.85 f. 
B-100—Medium Brown Kid with H 

Parchment Piping on Straps.. 5.15 y 


“REGENT” 
B-972—Patent ......eeeeeeeeeee $4.50 i 
B-973—Black Satin ............ 4.50 
B-974—Light Black Calf... .:.: 4.50 yy 
[": 
- 
ry 
Ww 
i 
i} 
y 
iy 
® 
ff, 
-« 
“CLARE” Special Process Ik 
Heei © 
eR TEE cocccccccosess $5.00 . 
B-289—Silver Kid ............- 6.00 f, 
B-575—White Kid ............ 4.75 /% 
B-573—BjJack Satin ............ 4.25 


B-572—Patent Leather 
B-224—White S 
B-574—Light B 
B-976—Black V. 








New England Office: 


Draper Hotel m 
Northampton, Mass. f, 
ELLIOTT LA MONTAGNE i 
Cleveland Office: ip 
199 Union Trust Bldg. /" 
A. F. JENKS &) 

San Francisco Office: f. 
Plaza Hotel ; 

H. S. KUSHINS ® 
ik 

Chicago Office: l 3 
Majestic Hotel \ 

F. J. SATEK Ie 
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Much Good Resulted from Pacific 
Northwest’s Convention 


Cooperation in Newly) 


Formed Groups an 
Example for Entire 
Trade 


SEATTLE, WASH.—The Pacific North- 
west Shoe Retailers Association con- 
vincingly proved that shoe merchants 
can meet in convention and be bene- 
fited by these meetings. 

At no previous convention has there 
been the spirit and sincerity as re- 
vealed during the four-day meeting re- 
cently in Seattle. Attendance was its 
most encouraging aspect and with it 
came that energetic spirit of being bet- 
ter informed regarding their own par- 
ticular profession of shoe merchant. 

Merchants came from all important 
centers and this conclave drew as well 
from the small communities a surpris- 
ing number of shoemen seeking ideas 
both on business and style. In addi- 
tion to the scheduled meetings it was 
refreshing to see and listen to mer- 
chants who would meet in groups of 
three to seven and thresh out some 
particular problem confronting an in- 
dividual or business. 

Merchant after merchant said his 
trip to the convention was invaluable 
and more than justified his time and 
expense. Concrete ideas and cashable 
suggestions were available for the ask- 
ing, and no one was a shrinking violet 
in eliciting the required knowledge. 

If there was one thing that contrib- 
uted more to the success of the conven- 
tion than any other element it was the 
strong local organizations of the indi- 
vidual communities and larger cities. 
No-regional zone possesses the unit 
strength of this Northwestern group. 
The larger cities in some instances 
meet each week while the smaller ones 
twice or once a month. The friendli- 
ness and cooperation of the shoemen is 
astounding and this was the principal 
factor in boosting attendance. There 
were not less than 250 merchants pres- 
ent and these men were buying shoes. 
_It was a buying convention and no 
doubt will always be so, due to its lack 
of contact and inaccessibility to large 
markets. The large buyers of course 
have always gone East, but 80 per cent 
of those in attendance have never had 
a previous opportunity of viewing as 
many lines at one time as the conven- 
tion offered. 

Not alone was the attendance from 
Washington, Oregon, Montana, Idaho, 
but a fine representation from British 
Columbia proved the interest this meet- 





| Perfect arrangements were manifest 
| throughout the meeting and _ the 
| smoothness and smartness with which 
| the business was conducted invoked 
| only the greatest commendation from 
the merchants. 

To mention names would be futile in 
attempting to laud the efforts of the 
Seattle shoe merchants. It was team 
effort that put over one of the best 
conventions staged in a long while. To 
Charles Shuart as general convention 
chairman much of the praise rightfully 
belongs. His tireless effort in checking 
every detail was wonderful, and his 
werk was only slightly recognized 
when the delegates presented him with 
a traveling bag and set together with 
a golf bag. J. D. Burke, efficient sec- 
retary and associated with the Seattle 
Chamber of Commerce, did one of the 
best jobs of this kind witnessed in a 
long while. The working details were 
all handled by Burke. 


New Chain Store Co. 
Formed in Norfolk 


RICHMOND, VA. (UTPS)—Norfolk, 
Va., will be made headquarters of 
chain store organization engaged in 
the retail merchandising of shoes which 
would have stores in operation by the 
first of January in the leading cities 
of Virginia and North Carolina, under 
plans of Smith’s Booterie, Inc., an- 
nounced by W. T. Smith, president. 





provide funds for the construction of 


show room in Norfolk, Mr. Smith 
stated. 


Under present plans, Mr. Smith ex- 


July 16 on this building, which will be 
a four-story brick structure of modern 
design, to cost in the vicinity of $125,- 
000. A site on Boush Street at College 
Place, now used as a parking station, 
has been selected for the location of 
the building. 





Use Modernistic Effect 


SEATTLE, WASH.—Allen’s Shoe Store, 
of which Charles A. Shuart is presi- 
dent, used in their window for a mod- 
ernistic effect colored pieces of con- 
trasting cardboard cut and laid in un- 
usual angles, emanating from the base 





of a shoe stand. 


At a meeting of stockholders it was | 
voted to increase the capitalization of | 
the firm from $50,000 to $500,000, to | 


ing had for those across the border. | 


| Delman to Open New 
| Washington Salon 


WASHINGTON, D. C. (UTPS)—Nego- 
| tiations have been completed for the 
| leasing of store at 1221 Connecticut 
| Avenue from the Connecticut Avenue 
Realty Company to Delman, Incorpo- 
rated, of New York. About Sept. 1, 
under the management of C. H. Dur- 
rer, a high grade shoe shop to be known 
as Delman’s Shoe Salon will be opened. 
Delman, Incorporated, are not strang- 
ers to Washington, having had a 
permanent display at the Mayflower 
Hotel for some time, with periodic dis- 
plays of their general line of footwear 
under the direction of one of their New 
York managers. 

Mr. Durrer has long been associated 
with Washington’s shoe shops, cater- 
ing to exclusive styles. For a number 
of years he was with Arthur Burt, Inc., 
and since the opening of Artcraft has 
been associated with Mr. Kramer as 
assistant manager. He is thoroughly 
familiar with the exclusive Washington 
trade and brings to this new establish- 
ment a wealth of information and ex- 
perience. 





the company’s home office and principal | 


plained, construction will commence by | 





Snaman Opens New Store 


Waco, Tex. (UTPS)—Snaman’s Shoe 
Store was opened here last week under 
the direction of Joe Snaman, an expe- 
rienced shoe man, who has been in 
business in central Texas for fourteen 
years. The new establishment is _ lo- 
cated at Seventh and Austin Streets. 
It is carrying a complete line of women’s 
footwear and hosiery. The formal open- 
ing of the store was featured with 
music, refreshments and other enter- 
tainment. 


Nisley Rents in Dallas 


DALLAS, TEx. (UTPS)—McNenny & 
McNenny, real estate agents here, an- 
nounce the leasing of the quarters now 
occupied by the Cindrella Shoe Co. in 
San Antonio to the Nisley Shoe Co. of 
Columbus, Ohio. The term of the lease 
is ten years and the amount involved 
is $96,000. The Cindrella store is lo- 
cated on Alamo Plaza. The new foot- 
wear company will have possession of 
the location in a short time. 


Discontinue Meetings 


CINCINNATI, OHIO.—At a_ recent 
meeting of the Cincinnati Shoe Group 
it was decided that meetings would be 
discontinued for the summer. Monday 
luncheons will be resumed the second 
Monday in September, Kent Kernon, 
president of the group, reported. 
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Wilbar Associates Hold 
Third Annual Outing 


Boston, Mass.—The Wilbar Asso- 
ciates, consisting of the employees of 
The Wilbar Shoe Store, held its third 
annual outing on July 4. with an all- 
day outing at Pemberton. Principals 
of the firm, and trade guests, were par- 
ticipants in the events of the day and 
evening. About 90 attended. A ball 
game between the married and the sin- 
gle men, in which the benedicts won by 
a score of 12 to 10, caused much merri- 
meni, and was featured by the spec- 
tacular plays of Bob Greenberg, of 
Carl E. Schmidt & Co. The following 
was the line-up of the baseball nines: 
Davern, ¢.; Greenberg, p.; Sherman, 
ist b.; Simons, 2nd b.; Devine, 3rd b.; 
B. Bluestein, c. f.; M. Bresnahan, s. s.; 
I. C. Bluestein, r. f.; M. Winston, 1. f. 
Single men—N. Brown, c.; Smith, p.; 
H. P. Bluestein, 1st b.; Arthur Hardy, 
2nd b.; M. Brown, s. s.; K. Remer, 
3rd b.; J. Dunn, r. f.; Al Aronson, 
c. f.; E. Solomon, 1. f. 

The hundred yard dash for em- 
ployees was won by M. Brown; the 
hundred yard dash for guests was won 
by J. Devine, factory superintendent of 
the Bresnahan Shoe Co.; the three- 
legged race for employees was won by 
M. Levine and Al Dennis; the novelty 
race (horse and wagon) for guests was 
won hy John Devine and Charlie Blue- 
stein; girls’ pipe race was won by 
Evelyn Galler; employees’ cigarette 
race, J. Davern; girls’ fifty yard dash, 
Ruth Sullivan. 

Among the guests were: Maurice 
Bresnahan, of Lynn; Edric Taylor, 
John Devine, Helen M. Haney, associ- 
ate editor of THE Boot AND SHOE RE- 
coRDER; Al. Green, former Wilbar 
salesman, now of the Star Shoe Co.; 
Moe Winston, manager of the Wilbar 
Worcester store; A. Simons, manager 
of the Wilbar Wellesley shop: Miss 
Mary McGrath, of Bancroft-Walker 
Co.; Madge Dallas, of Gregory & 
Read. A dinner and dance at the Pem- 
berton Inn, with a prize waltz, open to 
all guests at the Inn, was an interest- 
ing feature; three couples, none of 
them connected in any way with the 
Wilbar concern, won the awards, con- 
sisting of two dolls donated by the 
Feine Trimming Co., Boston, and a 
pair of shoes donated by Wilbar’s. A 
pleasing feature of the evening’s en- 
tertainment was the tenor solos of 
Store Salesman Kenney Remer. The 
outing committee was headed bv Store 
Manager H. P. Bluestein, general 
chairman, and William Bluestein. 
treasurer of the concer~. who attended 
with his family. The Wilbar Associates 
were represented on the committee by 
E. A. Solomon, president: Al Aronson, 
secretary; J. Dunn. treasurer; M. 
Brown and C. Schwartz. 


Partridge Succeeds Haak 


CLEVELAND, OHIO (UTPS)—W. C. 
Haak, former manager of the Stearn 
Co. shoe department, is now manager 
of the Economist Boot Shop, corner 
Mayfield Road and Noble Road. 

Homer Partridge, former manager of 
the Lions Store at Toledo, Ohio, is the 
new manager of the Stearn Co. shoe 
department. 





Unusual Corrective Dep’t 


SEATTLE, WASH.—The Turrell Shoe 
Company has a large corrective depart- 
mont in the Pine at Third Street store 
managed by O. E. Thorp. In fitting 
corrective shoes if the customer re: 
quires anything other than just a pad 
he or she is sent to a chiropodist for 
attention. No one is permitted to put 
anything into the shoe other than what 
has been built into the construction by 
the manufacturer. 





Shoe Committee to 
Adjust Complaints 


WASHINGTON, D. C. (UTPS)—A 
Shoe Committee has been formed in 
Washington by the Washington Shoe 
Retailers Association and the Better 
Business Bureau of Washington. The 
purpose of the committee will be to 
settle all complaints and adjustments 
between the shoe retailers and their 
customers. It will act as a clearing 
house for all claims and will tend to 
make the settlements a less serious 
problem for both the retailer and the 
purchaser. 

The names of the members of this 
committee are not to be made public 
and only will be known to the officers 
of the association in order that they 
may not be influenced in their decisions. 

The formation of this committee is 
the outcome of a growing amount of 
claims that have been difficult to settle. 








Nashville Plans Outing | 


NASHVILLE.—The Nashville Retail | 
Shoe Men’s Association, representative | 
of the cream of the trade in footwear 
of the capital city, has had a round 
of summer dinners and luncheons well 
attended, and before the dog days come 
is considering an outing or picnic at 
some of the bucolic springs around | 
Nashville. The eleventh semi-annual ; 
banquet was an event, too, in the late | 
spring. Better than all, the association | 
is in a harmonious way, getting good 
cooperation, ideas and enterprise pro- 
mulgated in the shoe trade here. A 
Salesmanship School is another idea 
that is taking form in the work. This 
is a summer plan. 

The affiliates are: All America Shoe 
Store, 240 Fifth Avenue North; Bell’s 
Booteries, 504 Church Street; Ellis 
Shoe Co., 305 Third Avenue North; 
Endicott-Johnson Shoe Store, 608 
Church Street; Loveman, Berger & 
Teitlebaum Shoe Department. Fifth | 
Avenue and Union Street; Maxwell 
House Shoe Co., 517 Church; Chan- 
dler’s Boot Shop, 506 Church Street; 
The Dan Cogen Shoe Co., 410 Union 





Street; Kuhn-Cooper-Geary Co., 422 
Union Street; Lester Shoe Co.. 413 
Church Street; Meadors, 408 Union 


Street; United Credit Shoe Store, 407 
Union Street. 


Little Changes Job 


St. Paut, MInN. (UTPS)—A. R. 
Little. who has been assistant mana- 
ger at the Minneapolis Florsheim store, 
has been made manager at the St. Paul | 
Florsheim store, 16 West Seventh | 
Street. | 











| gaged. 


Shoe Sales Featured 
In Twin Cities 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. (UTPS)—Semi- 
annual shoe sales galore featured the 
Twin City market last week. Starting 
July 5, the Florsheim Shoe Store in 
both cities put on a sale at $8.85 with 
a few styles at $9.85. The Queen Qual- 
ity Boot Shops called it an “after-in- 
ventory sale,” for a week, of $6.90 shoes 
at $5.45. 

The Tradehome chain staged a “July 
Clearance Sale,” July 7, of 1400 pairs 
of women’s shoes at $2.77 and $3.77, 
values up to $5.85. Bannon’s, St. Paul, 
displayed women’s new patent leather 
slippers at $2.39 and house slippers at 
99c., men’s welt oxfords at $2.97. Husch 
Brothers’ St. Paul, for Friday adver- 
tised an annual July shoe clearance, 
2200 pairs of women’s shoes at $3.97, 
2100 pairs of 42 styles at $2.79, 1475 
pairs in 52 styles at $4.75 and 1250 
pairs New York custom made shoes in 
46 styles at $7.75. An entire clearance 
was made of imported sandals at $4.75 
and $3.97. 

Sorenson’s, St. Paul, had its 57th 
semi-annual sale of summer footwear 
of $6.95 and $7.85 values at $4.95 and 
a service weight Luxite silk hose at 
59c., two for $1. 

Bjorkman’s, Inc., Minneapolis, ex- 
tended the semi-annual sale another 
week of Dolman shoes at prices rang- 
ing from $7.85 to $13.85, values $12.50 
to $21.50. E. E. Atkinson & Co. cele- 
brated the 6th semi-annual sale of 
I. Miller shoes at $7.85, $9.85, $12.85 
and $14.85. 


Stendals on Long Trip 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. (UTPS) —C. 
M. Stendal, The Shoeist, 606 Nicollet 
Avenue, and Mrs. Stendal, sailed July 
7 on the Stavangerfjord for Bergen, 
Norway, their former home, for a trip 
to last three months. This is the first 
regular vacation the Stendals have 
taken for a long time from their busi- 
ness, in which both of them are en- 
They will also visit Sweden, 
England, France, Germany and Bel- 
gium. 


New Location for Buck 


SEATTLE, WASH.—The Buck Shoe 
Company will move to a new store at 
1317 Fourth Street about July 15. 
The walls are finished in Spanish plas- 
ter effect as are the two display win- 
dows. At the rear to the north of the 
store is a stock room. The new store 
will have three times the space of the 
present location. The floor will be car- 
peted and settees will be used for 
seating. 


McKibbin Store Sold 


VERNON, TEX. (UTPS)—R. E. Mce- 
Minn and J. R. Glover have purchased 
the stock and good will of the McKib- 
bin’s Booterie. The name of the store 
is not to be changed. Mr. McMinn will 
be manager of the concern under the 
new ownership. He has been with Mc- 
Kibbin’s for several years. The store 
carries a complete line of women’s foot 
wear and hosiery. 
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The Chance to 


Been J. C. Penney Company 
is sometimes called “the 
firm with a thousand partners.” 
The number is really more than 
a thousand; but the easily re- 
membered phrase tells the story 
of our growth and your oppor- 
tunity. 

The J. C. Penney Company 
has developed the world’s 
largest chain of department 
stores, with cash sales last year 
of $151,957,865, by sharing 
profits with its store managers ona basis of actual partnership. 

Every manager has a good salary, and on top of this a 
substantial share in the profits of his store and an oppor- 
tunity to share, by stock ownership on unusually advanta- 
geous terms, in the profits of all our stores, now number- 
ing 1024. 

The average income of these 1024 managers would sur- 
prise a good many merchants who own their own businesses 
and regard themselves as well off. 





How does this affect you? 


Our rapid expansion (145 stores.added in the last year) 
compels us to engage a few more unusually good men ex- 
perienced in our lines. Each of these will be well paid. Each 
will be a potential co-partner. For we need only men who 
can be trained in the shortest possible time for manager- 
ship of new stores. 

The training period, during which you work as a store 
salesman under a manager whose own success depends upon 
your progress, is not a matter of time but of preparation. 
If you have the trading instinct coupled with the ability to 
absorb quickly our plan of merchandising, your future is in 
your own hands. 

Mere job hunters need not answer this advertisement. 
Even as it is, we are forced to turn away a great many ap- 
plicants. But a welcome for the right kind of man is assured 
—and 99 percent of the men we engage stay. 

Retail selling experience in men’s wear, drygoods or shoes, you 
must have. Age, 25 to 35. A good general education. 
Character. Old-fashioned grit. Sincere interest in your own 
future. Such men are invited to write us in confidence. In 
your first letter give your age and experience and ask for our 
booklet, “‘ Your Next Ten Years.”” Address our nearest office. 


The J. C. PENNEY Co. 


830 West 34th Street Russ Bldg. 1010 Pine Street 
New York City San Francisco, Cal. St. Louis, Missouri 
Reom 1502-M Room 1324 Room 1049-M 
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SOLID VALUE 


There is good stuff in 
every pair of Greeley Bou- 
doirs — those dependable, 


comfortable house slippers 
in black or colors, with 
rubber or leather heels. 
Ask your jobber for 
them.—If he can’t sup- 
ply—write us. 


A. W. GREELEY 


IN 
STOCK 


36 Pair Cases 


July 14, 1928 | 
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Can You Speak the 
Language of Your 


Business? 


Do you know the meaning of all the terms used 


in the shoe and leather trade? Can you make a 
good impression on a customer by calling things 
by their correct names and answering questions 
in an intelligent manner? 


If you can’t—you need the 


“Shoe and Leather 
Lexicon” 


An authoritative dictionary of the terms used in 
the shoe and leather trade. The price of | 


iT 
| 
Lexicon is 
50 Cents | 


(Cash with order) 


Boot and Shoe Recorder Publishing Co. 
207 South St. 
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Gimbel Bros., corner of Ninth and Market Streets, Philadelphia, gave a modernistic 
treatment to its outdoor scenic background, featuring Hood canvas rubber-soled 


shoes during the recently held Hood National Canvas Footwear Week. 


This trim 


made such a “hit” that they ran it ten days 


anvas Shoes are Profit Makers 


Quality Merchandise Sells Best 


(exis rubber soled shoes are not “just necessary 


evils” of a shoe store’s stock. This has once again 
been proved, and most profitably, too, in the re- 
cently held Hood National Canvas Footwear Week, by 
hundreds of participating dealers, including big depart- 
ment stores, as well as large and small exclusive shoe 
merchants the country over. Both manufacturers and 
dealers declare that this latest cooperative manufac- 
turer-dealer compaign to push the sales of good quality 
canvas rubber soled shoes was highly successful. About 
$1,000 in prizes for effective trims were awarded, the 
first prize begin $100, the second prize $50. Entrants 
in the contest were classified according to the popula- 
tion of the place in which 
their stores are located, 
so that small-town deal- 
ers competed only against 
others of similar size. 


NE of the conditions 

of entering this con- 
test was that the dealer 
should advertise in his 
local paper over his store’s 
name at least once during 
the Hood National Canvas 
Footwear Week, featur- 
ing Hood canvas shoes. 
The Hood Rubber Co.’s 
national advertising in 
connection with its Na- 
tional Canvas Footwear 
Week, as well as the mer- 
chandise itself, catered to 
the three-fold consumer 


demand of color, style and price, on the theory that 
everything from automobiles to neckties is bought by 
the public today from this standpoint. Approximately 
5,000,000 families were talked to, and their attention 
focused on canvas rubber soled footwear through na- 
tionally circulated magazines. 


DVERTISING matter, reproducing that used in 
the national advertising of the manufacturer, was 
supplied to the dealer, thus giving the consumer a 
chance to again see, in connection with the store, some 
trademark or feature that he had noted during the na- 
tional publicity. Sales 
talks, dealers’ displays 
and advertising mats 
were furnished to deal- 
ers. The majority of 
the stores advertised at 
least twice, to the extent 
of a column to two col- 
umns, in their local 
newspapers. 





ensossesertnerresencnent 


Park-Wood’s window is an 
excellent example of how 
the ordinary-sized dealer 
may show canvas rubber- 
soled shoes effectively and 
cash in on a manufuctur- 
er’s national advertising 
campaign. Store located 
at Parkersburg, W. Va. 
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Cover the Following 
Industries and ace 
Fates HE spirit of helpfulness for 

Automotive clients, and the co-ordina- 

Automotive Industries ° 

Automobile Trade Journal ae = ial ad 

Motor Age i = 
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Commercial C l ° ° e 
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THE IRON AGE 


Seventy-third Year 


239 West 39th Street, New York City 
MEMBER A.B. P., A.B. C. 
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WHERE TO BUY 
Men’s Shoes 








Dis aa foe 


womesT ALL 


60 STYLES IN STOCK 


BMERSON SHOE MEG. 
ROCKLAND, MASS. 


WRITE TODAY FOR CATALOGUE 


co. 





~ 


$00 ceunee Morr 
KUMFORT-ARCH SHOE 
MADE EXCLUSIVELY BY The 
EMERSON SHOE MFG CO 
ROCKLANO, MASS. 


























iT WEYMOUTH. MASS. 





HENRY LILLY CO. 
110 Duane St. New York 
AUCTION TRADE SALES of 


SHOES and RUBBERS 














| Tus 
| 
SHOE 
FoR MEN 
() M. A. PACKARD CO., Makers (P) 
BROCKTON — 
NETTLETON 
Shoes of Worth 


Every Wednesday and Friday 








A. E. NETTLETON CO. 
H. W. COOK, President 
N. ¥., U. 8. A. 
MEN'S FINE SHOES EXCLUSIVELY 








Stacy Adams Co. 
Manufacturers of 
MEN’S FINE 
SHOES 


Brockton, Mass. 
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Production Gains 
in Haverhill 
Shoe Plants 


Patent Suede and Kid Are 
Leading Leathers 
for Fall 


HAVERHILL, Mass.—Improvement in 
manufacturing activities is noted fol- 
lowing the holiday, and local shoe men 
predict steady advancement in produc- 
tion following the Boston Style Show. 
Future buying has not reached large 
proportions to date, but the introduc- 
tion of new styles and a better under- 
standing of the price trend is expected 
to give early stimulus to business. 

Fall footwear features strap effects 
of wide variety, oxfords, gored -effects 
and smart plain pump numbers. The 
popular feathers and fabrics are both 
brown and black suede and kid; black 
patent, satins and velvets. High colored 
are velvets and some colored kid are in 
use. Black is sure to be good for the 
late season, as usual. Lasts do not 
show any radical changes, but the ten- 
dency in heels is toward higher types. 








“Clean” Shoes and Strong 


Colors Featured in Lynn 


LYNN, Mass.—Having booked new 
orders in the Boston and other markets, 
Lynn manufacturers are on a rising 
tide of production. And as a conse- 


quence there is more confidence in the- 


general situation. 

Two new features, of general import, 
are coming to the front. One is the 
demand for “Clean Shoes,” or shoes of 
such finish that they resist spots of 
dirt, even motor mud, and can be 
washed with soap and water at the 
kitchen sink, and made to look fresh 
and clean like a china cup. It is pos- 
sible to make such shoes, by reason of 
the new finishes on leathers, but it is 
not yet possible to protect the ankles 
of hosiery against mud spatters. 

The other new feature is that of 
stronger colors, like the reds, blues, 
wines and like hues which are stronger 
than the delicate shades like the fa- 
miliar pastels. Tanners as well as shoe 
manufacturers note this movement 
toward stronger colors. For instance, 
blues have sold in steadily increasing 
numbers this year, and are expected to 
sell in the fall. And there are more 
reds and greens, too. The thought in 
the matter is that women have be- 
come accustomed to colors and now 
wish them stronger. Even the reptile 
grains are bolder. One leading Lynn 
line shows some python leather whose 





scales are so large that they are shells 
The new photo-leather is made with , 
scale, as well as with a polished sur. 
face. 

Suedes are doubtless first and fore. 
most at the moment. Often are they 
used in combination with  reptik 
grains. The fabrics reveal embroi¢. 
ered velvets as well as figured silks 
and satins. Some of these are quite 


| costly. Shapes of shoes vary much, for 
| there are more of the squarish toe 
| and also some _ toes 


Narrower ani 
longer, and balloon toes, and just ordi. 
nary toes. Heels of shoes that have 
short vamps and square toes are gen. 
erally of the Cuban type, 14/8 or 15/3 
high, while the long toed shoes have 
heels of the Louis type 19/8 or 20/8 
high. 

In patterns, opera pumps are much 
in favor, and a number of them are 
trimmed with panels, either inlaid in 
long and sweeping lines, or appliqued 
in elliptical designs, and if appliqued, 
then the edges of the applique ar 
pinked. One designer, in an excellent 
position to judge, puts stepins first, 
opera pumps second and strap effects 
third among the new models. Center 
ornaments continue good on straps, and 
the newest strap effects show barber 
pole stripes in colors. There is more 
of the weaving of narrow strands of 
leather through vamps and quarters, 
and some of the newest of this artist 
decoration is done in a chain style. 

New models of boots have already 
been shown, and among them is an 
unusual bootee which buttons on the 
side and has gores concealed within t 
provide for a snug fit; also a_ laced 
bootee with a scalloped lace row, and 
various types of bandit boots. 


Negotiations on for 
London Shoe Factory 


BROCKTON, Mass.—Negotiations are 
proceeding either for the sale or leas 
of the big factory here made idle sev- 
eral months ago when the London Char: 
acter Shoe, Inc., discontinued the manv- 
facture of shoes and returned to the 
purchase of its footwear for its chai 
of stores. 

So secretly have the negotiation 
been carried on that outside of the fac! 
that the new company will manufactur 
women’s Mackay and novelty shoes 
little is known of the new venture. Sev: 
eral prospective shoe executives have 
been interviewed for’: proposed connet: 
tions. Labor circles have heard tht 
company will come here either from 
Worcester, Lynn or Haverhill. Th 
new concern will be the first to malt 
the McKay type of women’s shoes hert 
The factory for which it is negotiating 
is a modern one, well equipped and big 
enough for large production. 
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Too Busy for Vacations 


CoLuMBUS, OHIO (UTPS)—tThe H. 
Cc. Godman Co., operating a number of 
shoe factories in Columbus and Lan- 
caster, did not follow the usual cus- 
tom during the Fourth of July week 
py closing. The factories are so rushed 
with orders that instead of the usual 
week’s vacation, only one day’s closing 
was ordered, and that was on July 4. 

The plant of the G. Edwin Smith 
Shoe Co. was not closed except on 
July 4 and the usual holiday for the 


‘® workers was dispensed with for the 


week. 


Old Dominion Shoe Co. 
to Resume Operations 


RICHMOND, Va. (UTPS)—Operations 
of the Old Dominion Shoe Manufactur- 
ing Co., formerly located at West Point, 
Va. and recently purchased by Rich- 
mond capital, are expected to begin 
here within the next ten days or two 
weeks, it has been announced. The 
plant will employ about fifty expert 
workmen under the direction of T. D. 
Osper, formerly of New York, who will 
serve aS vice-president and general 
manager. 

A number of prospective sites for 
the plant have been investigated in the 
last several days and it is possible that 
a decision on its location will be 
reached early: next week. The move- 
ment of the equipment from West Point 
and its installation here will then begin 
immediately, and actual operation will 
be launched without delay. 

Purchase of the plant was effected 
by C. C. Blakely of Allen J. Saville, 
Inc., on behalf of a group of Richmond 
business men. A meeting will be held 
next week, when permanent officers of 
the company will be elected. The plant 
is an important addition to rapidly 
expanding Richmond industry. 


To Move Shoe Plant 


RICHMOND, VA. (UTPS)—The plant 
of the Alpha Shoe Co. of Port Rich- 
mond, Va., near West Point, which 
went into the hands of receivers a 
month or so ago, is to be moved to 
Richmond, 
Blakely, associated with Allen J. Sa- 
ville, Inc., who recently bought the 
stock, machinery and raw material of 
the concern at a trustee’s sale for 
$5,550, acting as agent for certain Rich- 
monders, who plan to rehabilitate the 
business and house it in a factory here. 

The new enterprise will be incorpo- 
rated and it is expected that applica- 
tion for a charter will be made some 
time next week. It is planned to give 
employment to approximately sixty 
operatives at the outset. Quest is now 


being made for a suitable building in | 


which to house the enterprise. 


Officers of Bally, Inc. 


New York, N. Y.—C. F. Bally, Inc., | 


of Zurich, Switzerland, announces that | 
| Miss Florence M. Chaffee of that city. 


| Following the reception the young 


Bally, Inc., will continue to act as sole 
American agent for the Bally line in 
this country. The American company 
Will be under the active management of 


J. W. Barbey, resident vice-president, | return 
| this city. 


and B. F. Hunerwadel, secretary. 








according to Clifford C. | 





New Wholesale Firm 
Opens Up in Boston 


rf 
$ 


Louis Class J. Reisman 


Boston, Mass.—A recent addition to 
the Boston wholesale shoe district 
is the Reisman, Glass, Fitzgerald Shoe 
Company, located at 69-71 South 
Street, near Essex Street. 

The three young 
members of the 
firm were all for- 
merly connected 


| 
| 
| 


| 


with S. Rosen- | 


berg & Son in re- 
sponsible posi- 
tions, and are 
well known in 
the wholesale 
shoe trade. 

Louis 
has had long ex- 
perience asa 


salesman. Julius 
S. W. Fitzgerald 


a buyer and salesman. 
cialize in women’s novelties. 


Craddock-Terry Show Big 
Sales Increase for 1927 


LYNCHBURG, VA.— The Craddock- 
Terry Company, organized in 1888, is 
celebrating its fortieth anniversary 
with the largest gross sales in the his- 
tory of the company. Since 1910, when 
sales were $3,433,220, each year has 
shown a good increase, reaching the 
peak in 1927 with a total gross of $20,- 
587,935.77. 

In the same period, capital and sur- 
plus have increased from $1,500,000 to 
$10,555,096.99. The company now has 
4776 employees with an annual payroll 
of $5,587,087. Dividends paid during 
the ten-year period from 1918 to 1927 
inclusive totaled $6,643,164.51. 

The 1928 earnings to date exceed the 
dividend requirements and are sub- 
stantially greater than for the same 
period of last year. 


E. M. Thompson Married 


BrRocKTON, Mass.—Errol M. Thomp- 


| son, son of Mr. and Mrs. Harry Thomp- 


son of this city and treasurer of the 
Thompson-Field Shoe Co., Inc., was 
married July 2 in Providence, R. I., to 


couple left on a wedding trip by auto- 
mobile through Canada, and on their 
return they will make their home in 


Glass | 


Reisman has spe- | 
cialized as a buyer and S. W. Fitzger- | 
ald has had valuable experience as both | 
They will spe- 
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WHERE TO BUY 
Men’s Shoes 


6 8 EPS 


<\ 


BOSTONIANS 
COMMONWEALTH SHOE & LEATHER Co. 

















I STEADY PROFITABLE 
BUSINESS IS WANTED.SELL- 


= tt 





WHERE TO BUY 
Slipper Supplies 





POMPOMS AND ROSETTES 
The right merchandise at the right prise. 
Sampies sent on ‘Sir 
HY-GRADE SLIPPER SUPPLY CO. 
688 Broadway New Yerk City 











WHERE TO BUY 
Standard Shoe Materials 


West Virginia 


Recommended for Counters, 
Innersoles and Heel Reinforcers, 
Pulp Products Department 
WestVirginia Pulp & PaperCompany 
Detroit NewYork Chicago 














Waterproof 
Leather That 
Takes and Re 
tains a Polish 
CREESE & COOK CO. 
Tanneries at Danverspert. 95 South St., Bestea, Mase. 
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WHERE TO BUY 


Men’s & Women’s 
Slippers 


i th el tit eli i i i al el 




















PARISTYLE FOOTWEAR MFG. CO.,INC. 






Epeteey: Salesroo 
40-46 W. 25th St., New ¥ rtf 
HIGH GRADE: TURN MULES and DO AYS 
Satins, se > Brocades and Fancy Patterus 












Two Strap Sandal 


“Hand Turned” 
In Stock 
C to E—2%%,-9 
No. 3-2 at $2.35 
MORAN-HERMANN- 
MeMANUS, INC. 
Auburn, Maine 























WHERE TO BUY | 


Store Fixtures 


GOCD 
FIX TURES 


WINDOW 








DO YOU KNOW? 


That you can buy or sell it through 
the “Where to Buy” columns. This 
feature in its quick service is a time 
saver in meeting immediate needs. 











Production Speeded Up 
in Cincinnati 


CINCINNATI, OHIO—Production has 
been speeded up and practically all shoe 
factories in this section are running 
at capacity. A fairly good run was 
enjoyed during the month of June and 
manufacturers are assured plenty of 
work for July and August and the 
early part of September, making up 
footwear to fill orders for early fall 
delivery. Orders coming in from the 
men on the road show that retailers are 
buying more freely than they have for 
some time. Lots of brown kid is being 





bought and manufacturers expect rep- | 
tile to be one of the big feature items | 


of the season. Suede is being booked 
in fairly good volume and a good sea- 
son is anticipated on black patent. 

“Production at our factories was 
normal during June but we started 
running at capacity the first of July and 
orders on hand assure a good run for 
the next sixty days,” F. X. O’Brien, 
vice-president of The Krippendorf- 
Dittmann Co., said. “Plenty of busi- 
ness is being booked,” Mr. O’Brien con- 
| tinued, “and we are looking forward to 
a very busy season. Ou fall bookings 
show brown kid to be the leader, fol- 
lowed by brown suede and black patent. 
Some business is being done on black 
kid and brown calf is in conservative 
demand. Orders coming in for fall de- 
livery show that the demand is about 
equally divided between straps and 
ties.” 

“We are sold up to Sept. 1 and are 
now accepting orders for delivery after 
that date,” A. B. Cohen, vice-president 
of The Stern-Auer Shoe Co., said. “Fall 
bookings show kangola kid, black suede 
and black patent to be very popular, 
and suede and kid combinations are 
taking well with the trade. Approxi- 
mately 25 per cent of our summer out- 
put will be the Porad pattern, which is 
2 cut-out tie named for one of our 
large eastern customers.” 





Houston in Motor Smash 


Houston, TEx. he 
Houston, manager of the Florsheim 
Shoe Company of Houston, narrowly 
| escaped death in an automobile acci- 
| dent in which two other persons were 
killed and several seriously injured. 
Houston’s car collided with another 
| senshian that was parked on the 
Houston-Galveston road on the night 
of July 3. The collision instantly killed 
a woman and boy in the parked car 





| and injured several in Mr. Houston’s 


automobile. 


New Linings of Color 


LYNN, Mass.—Colella & Leighton are 
making shoes with linings of blue, vio- 
let and other strong colors, the leather 
being extra fine kid, and the colors 


| being chosen to harmonize or emphasize 


the colors of the outers. 


O’Donnell to Open 


STILLWATER, MINN. (UTPS)—Open- 
ing of the O’Donnell Shoe Compay fac- 
tory here is set for July 16. This was 
formerly the factory of the Foot 
Schulze Co. 








Back from Trips 


CINCINNATI, OHIO.—Alvin Sallinger, 
superintendent, and A. B. Cohen, vicg. 
president of the Stern-Auer Shoe (Co, 
recently returned from business trip; 
Mr. Sallinger was in Canada for som: 
time buying patent leather to use jy 
making fall footwear, and Mr. Cohe 
was on a selling trip to Californi, 
Both report prospects for fall to bh 
very bright. 


Brockton Plants 
Start Fall Runs 


BROCKTON, Mass.—With the passing 
of the holiday, practically all the fae. 
tories here have completed inventory 
and they are away on good runs, with 
prospects for a very busy season unti 
early fall. 

For the first time in many weeks 
there has been a call for cutters, and 
fancy stitchers also are in demand. 

With the arrival of hot weather there 
has come an increasing call for in-stock 
parcel post shipments, and during the 
past ten days there has been a good 
shipment, particularly of men’s sports, 
Light leathers with tan, gray and black 
trims have been the big selling features, 


The golf sport with slugged soles als 


has had a good call. 


Herbert’s Expanding 


RICHMOND, VA. (UTPS)—A long 
time lease for a women’s shoe store in 
Lynchburg, Va., has just been consun- 
mated by the Herbert line of chain 
stores, operating out of Richmond, with 
headquarters in this city at 419 East 
Broad Street, for their southern terri- 
tory. The owners in Lynchburg were 
represented by the firm of Walker, 
Mosby & Calvert, and Herbert’s by the 
chain store department of Morton G. 
Thalhimer, Inc. 

The firm of Herbert’s has only been 
in this city two years, but has increased 
its business to such an extent that a 
Lynchburg store, managed from Rich- 
mond as the center of activity for this 
territory, was believed to be advisable. 
Lynchburg was selected for the new 
store, because the number of women’s 
colleges in that city offered an attrac- 
tive prospect for this line of business. 

Extensive alterations will be made 
in the Lynchburg building, which is in 


| the same block and on the same side 


of the street as Guggenheimer’s De- 
partment Store. 


New Columbus Store 


CoLumBus, OHIO (UTPS)—Another 
retail shoe store for women will be 
opened June 16 at 104 North High 
Street, when Bernice, Inc., chartered 
under Ohio laws with a capital of $39, 
000 opens for business. The company 


is backed by J. E. Clemens and Max 
Weinberg of Columbus and [larry 
Groff, of Chicago. A lease for = 

1 the 


than eight years has been taken 
store building and remodeling «{ the 
interior and the enlargement ©: the 
windows was rushed for the opening. 
J. E. Clemens will be general manager. 
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New Office for Knight 


PORTLAND, ORE.—Will A. Knight, the 
Pacific Coast’s most widely known and 
loved shoe man, has completed a sump- 
tuous office on the balcony of his store. 
With walls of gold and green, a stone 
fireplace, spacious settees and attrac- 
tive lamps, this new office compares 
with that of famous executives. A gal- 
lery of famous shoe men is one of his 
prize possessions. 


Make Study y of Returned 


Merchandise in Ohio | 


CoLuMBUS, OHIO (UTPS)—The Bu- 
reau of Business Research of Ohio State 
University has completed a study of the 
habits of customers in returning mer- 


Cincinnati Trade Fair 


Despite Bad Weather 


CINCINNATI, OHIO—Lots of footwear 
has moved during the past thirty days 
despite the fact that it has rained at 


| least every other day. Wet weather re- 


chandise which they have decided not , 


to keep, which, as it applies to shoes, is 
most interesting to the shoe merchant. 
The study was made to determine many 
factors on the returned goods problem 
in department stores, and the full result 
of the bureau findings will be issued 
soon. 

It is found that 18 per cent of all 
merchandise returned is outstanding 
nine days after its sale. The average 
time between sale and return of all 
merchandise items is one week. 


This would seem to indicate, accord- | 
ing to the bureau, that “the three-day | 


return rule either is not being en- 
forced or does not apply satisfactorily.” 

The study showed that shoes are re- 
turned probably faster than most items 
of merchandise, but still purchasers 
take their time in making returns. The 


percentage of shoe returns outstanding | 


for the various time intervals are: three 
days or less, 48.68; four days or more, 
51.32; seven days or more, 28.32; 10 
days or more, 18.23; 20 days or more, 
7.67; 30 days or more, 4.22. 


Teaches Foot Health 


WASHINGTON, D. C. (UTPS)—In the | 
extension school of the University of | 
Maryland this summer the course in | 


foot health was among the most im- 
portant of the summer classes. The 
class was taught by Maurice P. King, 
president of the Washington Shoe Re- 
tailers Association. 





Delman Visits West 


PORTLAND, ORE.—M. R. Delman of 
Delman, Inc., New York City, accom- 
panied by Mrs. Delman spent a week 
_ recently. Portland is the home of 

r. 
ated a shoe store in this city for many 
years. The young couple will return 
by way of the Canadian Rockies. 


W. E. Doxey Dead 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. (UTPS)—Ser- 
vices were conducted July 6 for Wil- 
liam E. Doxey, member of the Na- 
tional Shoe Travelers Association, who 
died re yd July 2. He was member 
also of the A. F. & A. M. lodge of An- 
derson, Ind., ps of the Third Chris- 
tian Science "Church. He came 15 years 
ago from Danville, Ind. Burial was in 
Roselawn Cemetery, St. Paul. Mr. 
» atl is survived by his wife and two 
Sisters. 





Delman, his father having oper- | 


tarded white sales, but some merchants 


BECORDSS 





WHERE TO BUY 


think whites will be very good before | 


the season is over. 
been, and continues to be, a big seller, 
and black patent is very popular. San- 
dals were very strong a few weeks back 
and are rated fair at present. A few 
suedes and suede and kid combinations 
are moving, and retailers expect foot- 
wear of this material to be among fall’s 
best movers. 

One of the best sellers at the shoe 
department of The Mebley & Carew 
Company is beige kid, reported Man- 
ager Kent Kernon. Other shades of 
kid are moving well, Mr. Kernon said, 
and black patent continues strong. 
Whites are fair at Mabley’s and sport 
shoe sales for June were very satisfac- 
tory. Genuine reptilian leathers will 
be very popular for fall, Mr. Kernon 
thinks, and blue kid will be at its best. 

Fred Haga of the Queen Quality Boot 
Shop reported colored kid to be the best 
mover in the house. Dark blue kid has 
been a fairly good seller, and Mr. Haga 


Colored kid has | 


expects this to be very strong for fall. | 


A pair of whites are moving now and 
then, but are not coming up to early ex- 
pectations. 





Ames Discontinues Shoes 
CLEVELAND, OHIO (UTPS)—Due to a 


recent change of ownership at The | 


Ames Co. store, Cleveland, Ohio, and 
subsequent purchasing of all leased de- 
partments, the shoe department op- 
erated by Spero & Newman has been 
closed. 

Due to a lack of facilities for shoe 
merchandising, there will be no such 
department under the recent change in 
management, Jos. J. Andderetta of 
New York City is now operating The 
Ames Co. store. 

Spero & Newman announce a new 
downstairs shoe department to be in- 
stalled at The Maas Co. store in Akron 
in the near future. Space has been 
leased. I. Miller will have the upstairs 
department in the same store. 





Larger Basement Dep’t 
PORTLAND, ORE.—W. B. Hargreaves, 


manager of the shoe department of | 
Meier & Frank Co., Portland’s largest | 


department store, stated his depart- 
ment would be enlarged within ninety | 
days. The allotted space will practi- | 
cally double the size of the depart- | 
ment. Men shoe salesmen in basement 


| departments can sell better merchan- | 





dise than women, is one of Hargreaves’ 
convictions. Women will sell too much 
from tables, while men have the fac- 
ulty of seating the customer and selling | 
better shoes from boxes. Women for | 
children’s shoes prove perfect sales- | 
people, he said. 


Simonton Quits 


CINCINNATI, OHIO — Bill Simonton 


discontinued business a few days ago | 


as the Newport Boot Shop, Newport, 
Ky., and is going on the road for a shoe 
manufacturer within a short time. 





' 


Women’s Novelties 


27s) 











Southern Dealer 
“Your styles are wonder- 
ful, fit right and sell 


From a Progressive 

In Stock $3 to $6 
sellers. 

like hot cakes. You 

can advertise this 

letter if you wish."’ 

(Name on request.) 





You'll say the same 
once you try ‘“‘On- 
Time”’ specialties. 


Write for circulars. 
Samuel Cohen 
Shoe Co. 

72 Lineoin St., Boston, Mass. 











Latest Styles at 
Popular Prices 
in Stock. - 

ST-NEW YORK 
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WHERE TO BUY 
Ballet Slippers 


i i hi i ei 











BALLET SLIPPERS 
Made on Right and Left Lasta 
Wom. Miss. Childs 
No. 600 Black Kid..1.45 1.40 1.85 
Ceast Prices Slightly Higher 
BROOKS SHOE 
MFG. CO. 
Philadelphia— 


17235 No. 6th &t. 
Les Angeles—1162 8o. 







IN 
STOCK 


Hill 8 








HAND TURNED, BLACK KID 
BALLET SLIPPERS 











IN 8TOCK 
Wenen's. $1. 35; 
Misses’, $1.30 

$1.25 


Bend for Sees 
Sampic- ly attended to 
ROTH & ROSENBERG SHOE co. 


124 N. 3rd St., Philadelphia 


u h 

Pi 

Rights and Lefts 
Two Grades 


Wos. Miss. Chi. 
$1.50 $1.45 £1.40 
1.85 1.30 1.25 


In Stock 
325 West Monroe 











wm. 
SUMNER 
SMITH 


Chicago, Ill 











Im Stock Black Bal- 
let Slippers 
Ladies’ $1.25 pr. 
Misses’ si:30 pr. 
Childs’ $10 pr. 
suee a Cco., INC. 

Duane St. 
can York, N. Y. 














BALLET SLIPPERS— IN STOCK 


of the unusual kind 
B102 Bik. Kid Hand Turn 
Soft Toe 
Child’s 6 te ti—$1.35 
Misses 11% te 2— 1.40 
wane 5 s 2% a Sal es 45 


SCHWARTZ & Eon. Ine. 
Specialists in Ba t Manufacture 


le 
241 No. 11th St., Phitadeiphia, Pa. 
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WHERE TO BUY 
Slipper Quilting 














SLIPPER MANUFACTURERS, 
ATTENTION! 


We Do Quilting 
For good workmanship and 
quickest service see 
FENKART & SONS, INC. 
815 22nd Street Union City, N. J. 
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WHERE TO BUY 
Children’s Shoes 
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“ELAM’’ 


Flexible Turn Shoes 


For the Jobbing Trade Exclusively 
F. S. ELAM SHOE Co. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
Boston Office: Statler Bidg., Room 532 
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WHERE TO BUY 
Shoe Buckles & Fabrics 
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389 FIFTHAVE NEW YORK 








CUT STEEL 
BEADED-RHINESTONE 
“Decidedly Different” 
Importers 


MAISON MANN, INC. 
formerly 


BAUER & MANN 
3 West 20th St., New York 
PHO O®EPOOOOOOO ORES EEE HO BSESE 
yv<« VEITH > VV 
E CUT STEEL— E 
me ey STEEL 

j BEADED 

SHOE BUCKLES 


T 
H 


A. & H. VEITH, INC. 
—I mporters— 
9-11 East 38th, New York 


j 
T 
H 





TrirarR! & De ALTERIIS 


Importers wn 
oO. 
CUT STEEL 


BEADED 
RHINESTONE 
SHOE ORNAMENTS 


101-103 West 37th Street, 
New York City 











IF here Profits Vanish 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 64] 


Fifth—The time is given in number 
of days. 

The following chart will give the for- 
mula, 


CHART L—FORMULA OF THE 
GAMLEN METHOD 


The net profit accounts receivable 
multiplied by the number of days in the 
period, and divided by the costs of get- 
ing in the money for the period, equals 
the profit vanishing point: 

EXAMPLE: Let $5,000.00 equal the 
net profit on accounts receivable and 
$1,250.00 equal the cost of getting in 
the money for 30 days. 


Question: In how many days will the 
profit vanish? 
Answer: $5,000.00 «x 30 = $1,250.00 — 


120 days, or four months. 


CHART M—THE FORMULA OF THE 
GAMLEN METHOD ON A PERCENT- 
AGE BASIS 


EXAMPLE: 
Let the net profit on accounts 
receivable equal 
Let the cost of getting in the 
money for the period equal. .144% 
Question: When will the profit vanish? 
Answer: 4% x 30 + 1% = 90 days, 
or 3 months. 


Six Milwaukee Firms 
In Big Shoe Merger 


MILWAUKEE, WIs.— Six Milwaukee 
shoe manufacturing concerns, repre- 
senting close to a daily production of 
30,000 pairs, are engaged in a merger, 
through the formation of a holding 
company which will control all the 
companies. The corporate style of this 
company is yet to be chosen. The firms 





included are the Walter Booth Shoe | 


Company, Weyenberg Shoe Manufac- 
turing Company, the Simplex Shoe 
Manufacturing Company, Ideal Shoe 
Manufacturing Company, Kozy-Kom- 
fort Shoe Company, and the Rich Shoe 
Company, all maintaining manufactur- 
ing plants in Milwaukee. The Walter 
Booth Shoe Company also has factories 
at Watertown, and the Weyenberg | 
company maintains plants at Portage | 
and Beaverdam. 

It is understood that the various or- | 
ganizations concerned will, for the | 
mediate future, continue to operate | 
independently. It is expected that | 
economies in purchasing, selling and | 
management will ultimately constitute | 
decided mnnancial advantages. The | 
properties involved represent approxi- | 
mately $7,000,000 to $8,000,000, book | 
value estimation. 

The new capitalization, it is under- 
stood, will consist of 37,500 shares of 
preferred stock, $100 par, ana 200,000 
shares of common stock, showing z 
book value of $20 to $25 a share. 
public issue of part of the preferred | 


| and common stock is contemplated. 





In Graphic Charts Nos. 1 and 2, the 
vertical line from A to B represents the 
profit on Accounts Receivable. In No. 
1 it is presumed to be 3% per cent. 
(See line A to B.) The base line repre- 
sents the number of days (see line B 
to C) and the diagonal lines represent 
different costs percentages. Thus on 
the long diagonal line we have assumed 
that the costs of getting in the money 
are one-half of one per cent. It will 
be seen that this line D cuts the base 
line 2 at 210 days (that is, 3% x 30 = 
% = 210). The % per cent cost line 
cuts ; the base line at 157% days. The 
2 per cent line cuts the base line at 
52% days, and so on. Each different 
cost cuts the base line at the exact 
profit vanishing point. Look at line A 
to B again. You will observe four 
other lines running parallel to the base 
line and which cut the diagonal lines 
at various points. Thus if your net 
profit averages 3% per cent and your 
costs equal one-half of one per cent of 
the Accounts Receivable, one-fifth of 
your profit has gone in 42 days, three- 
fifths in 126 days, and so on. 

On Graphic Chart No. 2, we have as- 
sumed that your net profit equaled 5 
per cent. So you can see graphically 
how the profit lengthens the time it 
takes to eat away the profit. At one- 
half of one per cent a month it would 
take 300 days. Yet if the costs were 3 
| per cent it would take only 50 days. 








Manufacturers’ Ass’n. 
Begins Trade Survey 


J. Otis Ball Made Managing Director 
of National Organization 


Boston, Mass.—At a meeting of the 
board of directors of the National Boot 
and Shoe Manufacturers’ Association, 
held here this week, J. Otis Ball was 
appointed managing director of the as- 
sociation. Mr. Ball, who has had an 
extensive training in the textile field, 
has been employed by the shoe manu- 
facturers’ association to make a survey 
of the industry as a basis for increas- 
ing the activities of the association. 
This is in line with the resolution 
adopted at the association’s annual 
meeting in New York in January. 

Mr. Ball will make his headquarters 
in the association’s offices at 342 Madi- 
son Avenue, New York. 





New Shoe Stores 


a Reis Shoe Store, 142 Stoughton 
Dorchester, Mass. ; 

Bt ite O’Brien, Salt Lake City. (Chil- 
dren’s department; D. W. Harris in 
charge.) 


George’s Men’s Shoes, Salt Lake 
City, Utah. (George A. Jenkins, pro- 
prietor.) 


Appledorn, 1002 Washington St., cor. 
Tenth, Oakland, Cal. 
here.) 


(Second store 


July 14, 1928 
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Established 1894 Incorporated 1904 


IN STOCK 


Dickory Dock Fall Line Blucher 
Boots in Patent, Tan, Gun Metal 
and Dark Smoke. Both plain and 


trimmed numbers. 


TRUITT BROS., Inc. 
Binghamton, N. Y. 











“Feathers are in Fashion!”’ 


Never before have we shown 
such a gorgeous array of Chan- 
teclair feathered mules in such 
colorings and in such a multi- 
plicity of designs. 


Come in and see the new Fall 
line, or be sure you have our 
representative show you these 
numbers early. 


Chanteclair 


Reg. Trade-Mark 


All over feathers 


|GOLO SLIPPER COMPANY 


Branch Sales Office 


Main Office 
1634 Republic Bldg., Chicago 


129 Duane St., New York 


CAHILL BOX MARKER 


(Copyrighted) 
A VERY EFFECTIVE 
MACHINE 


For printing the stock number, 

description, size and width and 

selling price of the shoes on the , A 2 
carton or the index card for the oo) Be Gi Wi i? 


The CAHILL CARTON 


“The Carton That Opens in the Front” 


Patented 
9-1-25 
Patents 
Pending 


Beautiful—Convenient—Economical— 
y size—Any color — Shipped 
anywhere knocked down at 
lowest freight rates. 
Cost less though made of 
better materials. Samples 
or salesman on _ request. 


Cahill carton. 
PRICE, $4.00 


Mailed on Approval 


HARRI SOURG, Pa 


HARRISBURG, PA. 
ee 
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Classified and Opportunities Department 
RATES AND OTHER INFORMATION 


Copy must be received at the Boot and Shoe Recorder, 207 South Street, Boston, Mass., on 
Monday of the week of publication in order that advertisements be published same week. 
Otherwise insertion will be put over to the following week’s issue. 
POSITIONS WANTED When advertisers desire answers to come in our care 
"a word. Minimum Charge 75c. twelve words must be allowed for address. When ad- 
LINES WANTED — vertisers desire replies forwarded direct to their address 
ALI — Minimum charge 75¢. each word of their address must be counted in the ad- 
7c. per word. Minimum Charge $1.25 vertisement and paid for accordingly. 
Payment in advance is required, except when regular 


ALL DISPLAY SPACE 
Five dollars per inch. Allow 45 words to an inch advertisers, as amounts are too small to open accounts. 


pre oo 





























SALESMEN WANTED SALESMEN WANTED 


SALESMEN WANTED 








A Boston distributor of Men’s low price dress welts wants real producing sales- 
men in the following territory:—New York State, Connecticut, Ohio, Michigan 
(Detroit excepted). Also making changes in other territories. A short line 
of snappy numbers well styled and constructed. Can be carried as a side 
line. In stock proposition. Quick delivery. Commission 5%. An oppor- 
tunity to increase your income. Address D-601, care Boot & Shoe Recorder, 


207 South St., Boston, Mass. 


Wanted: 


Salesmen of experience with 
following, to sell our lines of 
wemen’s up-to-the-minute novelties 

from $2.35 to $2.85 
earried In-Stock. States open: 
Va., Pa. Ky. Ohio, Iowa, Iils., 
Mo., Miss., La., Texas, Colo., Idaho, 
Wyo. Mont., Wis. Cemmission 
basis only. Full particulars must 
accompany application. Address, 
D-520, Beot and Shee Recorder, 
207 South St., Boston, Mass. 











TO SALESMEN SELLING MILWAUKEE. 
MADE CHILDREN’S SHOES: 


We have several good territories open to men who can produce. 


HELMHOLZ SHOE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Box 16, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 








ARGE Rubber Manufacturer in int 
new and popular line needs to add 
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Manufacturer only selling wholesale 
trade desires aggressive salesman 
to sell men’s, boys’ and youths’ 
Goodyear Welt shoes to mail order 
houses, chain stores and shoe 
manufacturers. Please state refer- 
ences. Address D-572, care Boot 
and Shoe Recorder, 207 South St., 





Boston, Mass. 








ALESMAN for Missouri and Kansas. Must 
reside on territory and travel by auto. 
Children’s gnd_ Women’s Welts, McKays and 
Stitchdowns. Large stock department. Com- 
mission basis. Address D-584, care Boot and 
Shoe Recorder, 207 South St., Boston, Mass. 


SALESMAN for Oklahoma and Arkansas. 
Must reside on territory and travel by auto. 
Children’s and Women’s Welts, McKays 
and Stitchdowns. Large stock department. 
Commission basis. Address D-585. care Boot 

ood Shoe Recorder, 207 South St., Boston, 
ass. 


E have three more lines to -be carried as 

a sideline with a shoe salesman. Our line 
represents a large number of designs of rhine- 
stone shoe buckles and a complete line of spats. 
Applicants must submit references with their 
first letter. Address D-589, care Boot and 
_ Recorder, 189 W. Madison St., Chicago, 


SALESMAN wanted to sell our line of men’s 

and boys’ Goodyear Welt Shoes in Cleve- 

land and vicinity and Pittsburgh and vicinity. 

Apely to G. P. —_ Co., Inc., 162 Duane 
. New York City, N. Y. 


We. have a few very desirable territories 

in the South and Southwest. Fast 
selling Ti line of women’s “red-hot” novelty shoes, 
“In-Stock” to retail at $4. $5 and $6. strictly 
——— basis. A wonderful opnortunity 
for real producers with estahliched trade. 
Wm. Marke Shoe Co., 1406 Washington Ave., 
St. Louis, Mo. 


EXAS, Oklahoma, Middle West. Mountain 

States, California—open. Short at rf 
side line Turn First Steps all in ae. 7% 
References first letter. Schuylkill Shoe Com- 
pany, Orwigsburg, Pa. 

















Salesmen Wanted 


For Alabama, Texas, Georgia, 
Iowa, Minnesota, Louisiana, IIli- 
nois, Missouri, Kansas, to carry as 
a side line the fastest line of 
In-Stock Styled Corrective McKay 
Arch Shoes priced at $2.85 and 
$3.85. Liberal commission basis. 
Good opportunity for big earn- 
ings. When applying, state exact 
territory you cover. 

CORRECTIVE SHOE COMPANY 


14th and Washington Ave., 
St. Louis, Mo. 











RARE OPPORTUNITY—We are changing 
representatives in the following states in 
which we have established trade: Ohio, Ar- 
kansas, Missouri, Indiana, Tennessee, New 
York state. Want men to carry our line of 
In-Stock leather house slippers as side line. Must 
live on territory and cover same close by auto. 
Give full particulars in first letter. No drawing 
account. Weekly settlements against orders 
received. Twenty men now successfully sell- 
ing line. Easiest selling commodity in shoe 
game today. Maid-Rite Corp. (Manufacturers) 
35 York St., Brooklyn, New York. 





ALESMAN for Virginia. Must reside on 

territory and travel by auto. Children’s 
and Women’s Welts. McKays and Stitch- 
downs. Large stock department. Commission 
basis. Address D-583, care Boot and Shoe Re- 
corder, 207 South St., Boston, Mass. 





WE are Selling Agents for three large Mass- 
achusetts Manufacturers of Men’s Shoes in 
three different grades, and have opening for 
experienced salesman along Hudson River and 
in Connecticut on 5% basis. Direct factory 
shipment at factory prices and _ discounts. 
Saha & CO:, 200 Church St., New York, 


perienced rubber footwear salesmen 


ested only in successful salesmen who c:n sh 


consistent record of sales results and 
vious earnings. In reply please giv« 
lars, previous experience, present « 
and earning. Information held cont 
of course. Address D-597, care Boot : 
Recorder, 207 South St., Boston, Mas 





ANTED—Real salesmen to sell po} 

of soft soles, cushion soles and int 
first walking shoes, ‘‘Self Starters,”’ in 
Wisconsin, Missouri, Kansas, Arkans 
California. Ten per cent commission 
your traveling expenses with this live 
Carpenter Shoe Co., Rochester, N. 


SALESM EN WANTED—To carry as 
Hawkes popular Infants’ shoes, < 
of Soft Soles, Cushion Soles and Self + 
Fifty live numbers carried in stock. 
cent commission. Give details in_firs 
C. H. Hawkes & Son, Rochester, N. 


ALESMEN WANTED:—We have 
for experienced salesmen in the 
states only: Arkansas, Oklahoma an 
A good line of popular priced shoes + 
bring profitable returns. SOTTHW! 
SHOE CO., INC., 702 North 

St. Louis, Mo. 


ALESMAN, to sell a specialty line 

several good territories open, full 1 
must accompany application. Addres 
care Boot and Shoe Recorder, 189 W 
son St., Chicago, IIl. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUN! 























YOU CAN HAVE A BUSINES: 
FESSION OF YOUR OWN and + 
income ip service fees. A new S} 
foot correction; readily learned 
one at home in a few weeks. Ea: 
for training; openings everywh: 
all the trade you can attend to. 
tal required or goods to buy: no a: 
soliciting. Address Stephenson 
tory, 21 Back Bay, Boston, Mass 


x 
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FOR SALE 


HELP WANTED 


MERCHANT NEEDS 











Nerve-Ease Arch Supports, Heel 
Pads and Metatarsal Supports made 
of red sponge rubber with leather 
covering. Retail $1.00 to $1.50. On 
account of overstock, we offer them 
at $3.00 dozen pairs. W.H. WRIGHT 
& SONS CO., Ogden, Utah. 











HOE BUSINESS—Best location in Indus- 

trial city, Seaport, Naval Base, and main 
trading point on famous Olympic peninsula— 
the Tourists loitering ground in the “Charmed 
Land.” Owners health demands occupation 
out of doors. Quality Shoe Store, Port Angeles, 
Washington. 





Modern Daylight Shoe Factory 
For Sale 


Or will lease on favorable terms. Situ- 
ited at Salisbury, Mass., an excellent 
location to manufacture Turns. 

Now fully equipped with all machinery 
and ready for business. Low taxes and 
insurance rates. Plenty of skilled help 
awaiting opening. Always operated as 
an open shop. 

An unusual opportunity for young men 
with some Capital to develop a very 
profitable business. Address for terms 
and interview. 


WM. H. BUTLER 
27 Lakeview Avenue, 
Haverhill, Mass. 


General 
Manager’s 
Assistant 


for chain store organization. Sales 


Promotion producer, man with exten- 
sive chain store experience. Excellent 
opportunity. State age, experience in 
detail, salary and nationality. 


Box D-598, Boot and Shoe Recorder 
239 W. 39th St., New York City 














WANTED TO PURCHASE 











To Be Sure Tuat You Receive 


THE VERY HIGHEST PRICES 


for your retail odds and ends, entire or 

surplus stocks, ask us for our bid (estab- 

lished 40 years). Cash transactions. 

New York Export Purcuasinc Corp. 
596 Broadway, N. Y. City 





























poe SALE — Factory — 150.000 feet floor 
space; sprinkler system; electric generator 
and power plant; switch track; 7% acres 
ground: located in Milwaukee, Wisconsin. To 
insure’ immediate sale, will sell this complete 
plant at real bargain price and terms. Smith, 
Barnes & Strohber Co., 105 North Clark Street, 
Chicago, Ill. 





FOR SALE—Freedmans Fashion Shoe 
Store, Greenville, Texas most suc- 
cessful shoe store north Texas. Estab- 
lished eight years and made large profits 
annually. Owner’s health cause of this 
wonderful opportunity to buy real profit- 
able business. Stock can be reduced to 
suit buyer. Cash only. H. B. Tuer, 
P. O. Box 784, Greenville, Texas. 

















FOR RENT 


HOE SPACE: For rent in well established 

ladjes’ specialty shop, moving into new build- 
ing about Sept. Ist; 100 per cent location; the 
above space on ground floor will be rented to 
reliable concern able to take care of better 
trade; city of 55,000 with trade territory of 
220,000 adjoining. WATNER’S, INC., Box 
36, Amarillo, Texas. 

HOE Department for rent in well established, 

medium priced Women’s Dress Shop, lo- 
cated in heart of city of 150,000 in New Jersey. 
Store does great volume of business. Will 
lease to responsible concern. Percentage basis. 
_ Rf 156 W. 34th St., New York 
ity, N. 











ONDERFUL. opportunity for live shoe con 

cern. Millinery store established for fif- 
teen years offers Ladies’ Shoe Department for 
rent. One hundred per cent location in Pough- 
keepsic, N. Y. Apply Paris Millinery Shops, 
284 Main St., Poughkeepsie, N. Y 





ow established house in Northwest doing 

large women’s ready- to-wear business is in- 
terested in renting women’s shoe department to 
sell good and popular nriced shoes. Address 
D-600, one Boot and Shoe Recorder, 189 W. 
Madison , Chicago, Il. 


HIGHEST CASH PRICES 
PAID 


for shoe stocks, on polars. ete. 
leases taken over. 
Est. 1890. 
MAX GLAUBERG 
436 Grand St., New York City 


Short term 








Dry Dock 6352. 














MERCHANT NEEDS 





NG 
FIXTURES 


RS OF THE BEST oniy 


RANKEL 


@ETaNaas ae FIXTURE CO.: 


Li OF EVERY 


DESCRIPTION 
493 SEVENTH AVE- NEW YORK 


Send 4 Catalog 
B46 


estasusntD 


LAB ELS 


and 
SHOE CARTONS 


EXCLUSIVE BUT NOT EXPENSIVE 
SAMPLES UPON REQUEST 


9-271 LEXINGTON AVE, BRODKAYD ev 
AMERICA’S GREATEST 
SHOE CARTON @& LABEL MPG 





ay ‘P 


eee 


$1.45 Each 


According to Size 








American Walnut Finish 


Immediate Delivery 


THE OSCAR ONKEN CO. 
611 West 4th St. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 











AYERS CUSHION TI RE 
STORE wnt 


} Insure perfect 

shelf service for 

any line of mer- 

chandise. Deep tread 

steps, properly spaced, ahh 

with convenient full @77 

length handholds on both 

sides of ladder permit j 

mounting or descending 

with ease. Both hands 

free to remove or 

replace stock without 

danger of falling. 

Cushioned Tired 

Trolley and Truck 

Wheels eliminate noise and prevent vibra- 
tion. Erection as simple as A, B,C. Utilize 
small space. Make top shelves safely avail- 
able for stock purposes. One style—neat of 
Cogn —aiery finished—any height ceiling. 

ousands in use. 

Circular on me FE.MYERS & BRO.CO. 
voquest. ASHLAND, OHIO. 
PUMPS-WATER SYSTEMS-HAY TOOLS - DOOR HANGERS 

















: Wi NDOW 
DISPLAY F F ‘yaaa 


I SEGALL€ SONS 


923 ARCH ST. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

| ARE BUSINESS GETTERS 

SEND FOR CATALOG 
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MERCHANT NEEDS 











Milbradt 
Ladders 


Made for 40 years 
by the original in- 
ventors. 


Made in all _ styles 
to suit any shelving 
conditions. 


Get our price before 
placing your order 


Milbradt 
Manufacturing Co. 
2416 No. 10th Street 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 








FN =) 


The DISTINCTIVE and 
PERMANENT MARK 


F.H.KLUGE 
WEAVING CO. 


SIOW 347TH ST. NYC 
WISCONSIN 8130 


44 


Phane 





Paste Turns and Welts 
in Repairing Them 


PORTLAND, ORE.—The Knight Shoe 
Company in its repair department 
paste on soles with a machine made in 
England. It is used on turns and welts 
only. The sole holds well and water 
nor heat effect them in any way. In 
connection with the repair department 
is a shining stand requiring the ser- 
vices of three men. The customers en- 
ter the stand from the rear and avoid 
crawling over the front of the stand. 
In the repair department when a cus- 
tomer wants an immediate job after 
removing the shoe the feet are placed 
in a box which obscures the feet. They 
are placed on a board at an angle upon 
which is placed a clean towel. 

Also in the basement is a driving 
net operated by a professional golfer 
who gives lessons during the off months 
of the season, and has attracted many 
men to the store, it was stated, by Will 
A. Knight. 


Frank Baker Killed 


Los ANGELES, CAL.—Frank Baker, 
son of C. H. Baker, owner of the Baker 
Shoe Stores on the Pacific Coast, was 
killed June 24 in an airplane crash. He 
had four years’ flying experience and 
had interested himself in the develop- 
ment of aviation. He was riding in 
his own plane when the tragedy oc- 
curred. He was 21 years old. 




















Another Modernistic Window 


An excellent example of the modern- | 








ie seem! in this photograph of « recent | Chandler Employees 


is seen in this photograph of a recent 
display of the 
Great House of 
Benesch in Bal- 
timore, Md. The 
beautifully de- 
signed crystal 
lighting fixture, 
while it does not 
belong to the 
same school of 
art as do _ the 
rectangular shoe 
fixtures, never- 
theless adds 
greatly to the ap- 
pearance of the 
window. Its posi- 
tion, further- 
more, serves to 
create shadows on the shoe fixtures, 
giving them a patterned appearance. | 
This would be an extremely easy fix- | 
ture for any carpenter to make, either | 
from wood or wallboard. It could be | 
painted, lacquered or covered with pat: | 
terned paper of any desired color. The 
color scheme could be varied as many 
times as desired. 





E. T. H. BOWEN 
Shoe Buyer for the 
Great House of 
Benesch 


Movable Window Floors | 


TACOMA, WASH.—Don McDonald of 
Donald’s Shoe Store, Tacoma, Wash., 
has arranged his windows so the tile | 
effect flooring can be removed and the | 
blocks changed about and a new effect | 
created. Two sets of blocks for each | 
window are used. 


Hold Annual Outing 


ATLANTA, GA. (UTPS)—A special 
train carried officials and employees of 
the Chandler boot shops in Atlanta to 
Warm Springs, Ga., July 4,for the an- 
nual picnic and outing of the company. 

C. E. Hadaway, sales manager of the 
firm, acted as chairman of the com- 
mittee on arrangements for the day, 
and among the events were a field meet 
in the morning, a picnic dinner, served 
at the pavilion of the Warm Springs 
hotel, swimming, and other contests 
of interest. 

Guests of honor for the occasion 
were M. E. Bock, manager of the 


| Chandler boot shop in Houston, Tex.; 


Mr. and Mrs. W. D. Crumley, of At- 
lanta; and Robert Lambert, newl¥ ap- 
pointed manager of the company’s San 
Antonio, Tex., store. 

Practically every officer and employee 


| of the Chandler shops in Atlanta went 


on the picnic, which was thoroughly en- 
joyed by all. 








MERCHANT NEEDS 








Advertising Air Balloons 
Size No. 50—8S%” Inflated 
$4.00 per gross Quantities 5 gross 
Send us your or more 

and your Ad Assorted Oclers 
FOLLIS pe aeversine 
Chicago, Ill 


W. E. 
159 No. State St., 
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The Boot and Shoe Recorder 


Serves in 


Getting More Shoes Sold Right; not only “more” but “right’’; sold 

for the right purpose, to the right wearer, in the right fitting, for the 

right price, at the right profit. This is the great problem of the retail 

shoe merchants. The chief purpose of THE Boot ann SHoE ReEcorper 

is to help solve it; for this is the basic problem upon which depends 

the progress of the entire allied industries relating to shoes and leather, 
their production and distribution 


In this Issue— 


ge se ee ge 47 
At the Boston Show. 

DEANT TOBW COBORD .occccccccccses On the Boston Runway......... 50 
For Fall Selling. 

MIXING PLAY WITH WoRrRK......... At the Boston Fair...... conten 52 

THE VOICE OF THE RECORDER....... Opinions of the Editor......... 54 

0. P.I. (OTHER PEOPLE’s IDEAS).... By Harry R. Terhune.......... 56 
Another Flock of Money Making 
Recipes. 

WHERE PROFITS VANISH IN AC- 
COUNTS RECEIVABLE ............. eee 58 
Preventable Leaks. 

How MucH CAN THEY Pay?....... By Richard L. Prather ........ 62 
Last of a Series on Building 
Business. 

CAMPAIGN TO DOUBLE SALES OF 
Cy ee ere The Trade’s Opportunity ....... 63 
To Start in September. 

WHoO’s WHO ON THE ROAD......... By Helen M. Haney ............ 67 
News of the Travelers. 

SHOE MERCHANT NEWS ........... About Retailers ............... 71 

SHoe MaRKer NEWS .............. Among Manufacturers ......... 78 


OTHER REGULAR FEATURES. 





GETTING MORE 
SHOES SOLD RIGHT 


THE Boot AND SHOE RECORDER PUBLISHING Co. 
207 SOUTH STREET, BOSTON, MAss. 
EVERIT B. TERHUNE, President 
WILLIAM M. LEBRECHT GEORGE W. R. HILL 
Treasurer baggy sident 
H. WALTER SCOTT B. C. BOWEN 
Vice-President Vice-President 











ARTHUR D. ANDERSON 
Secretary 


Directors of the corporation, in addition to 
the above-named officers, are as follows: 
HucH M. Bowan P. M. FAHRENDORF 


A. C. PBARSON 
OwzN R. L. SBwWARD 


A. THOMAS CHARLES H. FuRBER 








SUBSCRIPTION RATES 
The subscription price of the Boor anp SHom Reoorpzr is $3.00 for one year, which incinudes 
postage in the United States, its possessions, Canada, Mexico, Spain and its colonies and Seuth 
America (excepting Venezuela and the Guianas, which is $6.00). 
FOREIGN SUBSORIPTION—The price to all foreign countries except the above is $6.00 per 
year including postage. 
All subscriptions are payable in advance. Single copies 25 cents. 





A request for change of address must reach us at least thirty days before the date of tseue 

with which it is to take effect. Duplicate 7 cannot be sent to replace those undelivered 

through failure to send vance notice. With your new address be sure also to send us 
the old one, inclost 4f possible your address label from a recent copy. 








Entered as second-class matter Sept. 19, 1925, at the Post Office at New York, N. Y¥. under the act of 
Mareh 3. 1879. 


Member of the Audit Bureau of Circulations 
Member, Associated Business Papers, Inc. 
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A buying guide to 


BOOTS AND SHOES 
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By at. beck ae hoes Sees Cds eeeS RO ehSC es 86 80 

Bliss & Perry Co., Newburyport, Mass.... 11 

Blog Shoe Co., New York City.......... 81 


Brooks Shoe Mfg. Co., Philadelphia, Pa... 81 


Central Shoe Co., St. Louis, Mo......... 8 
Clapp, Edwin, & Son, Inc., E. Weymouth 
| ES a a a 78 
Cohen, Samuel, Shoe Co., Boston......... 81 
Commonwealth Shoe & Leather Co., Whit- 
Se, GEL eawscccsvarenswsscesvccees: 79 
Conrad Shoe Co., Brockton, Mass....... 72 


Dodd, Dorothy, Shoe Co., Boston, Mass. .40, 41 
Duane Shoe Co., New York City....... 81 


Duttenhofer,. Stanley, Shoe Co., Cinci: 
Py SEE Sensoseu kh oweedsesetewesese 45 


Edwards, J., & Co., Philadelphia, Pa.4th Cover 
Elam, F. S., Shoe Co., Rochester, N. Y 82 
Emerson Shoe Mfg. Co., Rockland, Mass . 78 


Evans, L. B., Sons Co., Wakefield, Mass 74 
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Greeley, A. W., Co., Haverhill, Mass. 74 
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Smith, Wm. Sumner, Chicago, Ill.... 81 
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Swan Shoe Co., Baltimore, Md........ 80 


Sweet, Alfred J., Co., Auburn, Me.... 15 
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Next Week 


you will find 


in the 


Boot and Shoe 


Recorder 




















CJ~ HERE may be safety in a sea- 
son that indicates the sale of 
every type of shoe—oxford, strap, 


pump, step-in—and every sort of 
material, but real profit is made 
through venturing in trade with 


some new pattern or treatment of 
shoes that stimulate sales on sight. 
A survey made of the showing in all 
of the market centers is expected to 
give a few high light styles for Fall 
that take a profit, plus a risk in 
their handling. 


E let Charles I. Helbert of 

Ashland, Ohio, multiply his 
idea into the minds of over 13,000 
merchants, when he will tell them in 
the July 21 issue, “You cannot order 
a new pair of eyes, or hands, or 
feet, should you need them ever so 
badly. Our purpose, as shoe mer- 
chants, is the saving of a human 
value—your feet.” 

Thus we tell of the new nation- 
wide interest in fitting values. On 
the other hand, we indicate how im- 
possible it is to run an orthopedic 
service on thirty-six pairs of a spe- 
cialty shoe. The present orthopedic 
footwear is in the patent medicine 
stage of development. 
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Good Shoes are made BETTER with 
INVISIBLE MIDDLESOLE 


NVISIBLE MIDDLESOLE is a bottom 
filler that adds the wear of a middle sole to 


the shoe. 


—“—<— 


INVISIBLE MIDDLESOLE provides a one-eighth 
inch rubber sole between the two leather soles. 


oe 


INVISIBLE MIDDLESOLE prevents cold or damp- 
ness from coming through to the foot. 


eae 


INVISIBLE MIDDLESOLE assures wonderful flex- 
ibility and does away with squeaks. 


oe 


INVISIBLE MIDDLESOLE adds to health and com- 
fort by providing a flat, damp-proof insole. | 


ee 


INVISIBLE MIDDLESOLE will not crawl or bunch 
and so eliminates cause of frequent customer com- 
plaints due to uneven wear on insole and outsole. 





—< 


INVISIBLE MIDDLESOLE will help you sell more 
shoes and keep more satisfied customers. 


MR. SHOE BUYER: Ask your shoe manufacturer to 
put Invisible Middlesole (Bottom Filler) in your shoes 
—send for descriptive folder and coupon book today 


BECKWITH MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


STATLER BUILDING Manufacturers of Uulco Products BOSTON, MASS. 


— 
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